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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Memoirs of Granville Sharp, Esq. Com- 
from his own manuscripts, and 
other authentic documents, in the pos- 
session of his family and of the Afri- 
can Institution. By Prince Hoare. 
With observations on Mr. Sharp's 
Biblical Criticisms, by the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. Da- 

vids. 4to. pp. 496. 

This interesting biography of a man, 
who fills as large a space in the annals 
of philanthropy as any human being 
that ever existed, will be before the 
public within a few days of this no- 
tice, When complimented with the 
privilege of an anticipatory inspection 
of any work about to issue from the 
press, we hold ourselves bound, if we 
find we cannot commend it, simply to 
lay extracts, without opinions, before our 
readers: and, in general, we wish it 
to be understood by the public, that as 
the object of the Literary Gazette is 
the direct promotion of literature, our 
course is rather to bring forward books 
containing something valuable, than to 
display any critical smartness by lacer- 
ating those which are unworthy. This, 
to liberal minds, will explain the com- 
mon principle of our conduct, and the 
prevailing tone of our miscellany. We 
would rather report on what seems 
worthy of attention and pass the worth- 
less over in silence, than acquire the 
reputation of talent for cutting up the 
unfortunate attempts of mediocrity. It 
is only when circumstances, ..the fame 
of the writer, the presumptuous mode of 
publishing, or other causes, which ren- 
der some observation imperative occur, 
that we are compelled to convert im- 
partial praise into honest reprehension. 

But to return to the volume now in hand. 
Its size and our time prevent us from doing 
more, at present, than merely introducing 
It; anxious as we are to contribute our 
humble share to the knowledge of so excel- 
lenta work. Justly was it said by the vir- 
tuous coadjutor off Mr. Sharp in many 
deeds of charity (Mr. Wilberforce), that “ it 
is desireable to raise to distinction those 
whose private character has contributed to 
influence the happiness of mankind ;” and 
we rejoice to see this duty so ably perform- 
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ingly numerous class of the British commu- 
nity, his labours to raise a monument 
worthy of his subject, will need no recom- 
mendation : that subject, and his qualifica- 
tions to treat it as it ought to be treated, 
are quite Lc agemag We shall, apps 
abstain mi any supererogatory rem 
upon this point, ad ts briefly “4 possible, 
endeavour to give some idea of the na- 
ture of this publication. 

It sets out with an account of Mr. Sharp’s 
early life. Of a good family long establish- 
ed at Bradford-dale, Yorkshire, Granville 
was born at Durham, 10th Nov. 1735, old 
style. He was the son of the vwell- 
known Archbishop of York ; his father a 
dignitary in the church. As his elder bro- 
thers were devoted to divinity, physic, &c., 
he was destined to trade, and consequently 
bound: apprentice to a linen draper on} 
Towerhill, a quaker. Owing to various 
causes, his term was served out under a 
presbyterian, a Roman catholick, and a free- 
thinker, so that his young mind had ee 
opportunities of being formed on liberal 
religious principles. He relinquished com- 
merce, and obtained an ap ointment in the 
Ordnance Office, in which he continued 
many years, and privately studied deeply 
the Greek and Hebrew languages. 

His first distinguished public efforts in 
the cause of humanity were those in favour of 
slaves in England. Jt is generally notorious, 
that his exertions on behalf of the negro 
Jonathan Strong, in 1767, led to the decla- 
ration of the Law of England, that freedom 
was the lot of every man who landed on our 
shores. ‘‘ The following expressions, which 
occurred in the course of Mr. Davy’s plead- 
ings, are deserving of being here quoted :— 
: This was in the case of Cartwright, who 
brought a slave from Russia, and would 
scourge him; for this he was questioned, 
and it was resolved, That England «was yar 
an air for Slaves to breathe in. (See Rush- 
worth’s Collections, p. 468). That was in 
the llth of Queen Elizabeth. I hope, my 
Lord, the air does not blow worse since. 
But, unless there is a change of air, I hope 
they will never breathe here ; for that is my. 
assertion,—the moment they put their foot 
on English ground, that moment they be- 
come free. They are subject to the laws, 
and they are entitled to the protection of the 
laws of this country, and so are their mas- 
ters, thank God !’ ” 

His next efforts were directed to extend 
the blessing to American negroes, to the 
Caribbs in St. Vincent, and finally to the 
total abolition of the slave trade and slavery. 
To pursue these objects he resigned his 
office ; and how much he thns sacrificed on 
the altar of christian charity may be ga- 
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falso eminently characteristic of the good 
family of which he was a branch. 

wy ville’s. situation, after he had re- 
~signed his enaloyment in the Ordnance 
; Office, was sufficiently singular. His resig- 
nation had in it all that is considered, in a 
worldly view, as an excess of imprudence. 
He had expended the remains of his paternal 
inheritance and the fruits of his employment 
in acts of bounty ; and the protector of the 
thelpless stood himself without the means of 
cootinens, a the cordial aah Gan of 

is brothers (all now prosperous) brought 
them instantly Bg gas a fancy 
overflowing with mutual love aud benevo- 
lence, the accession to their household of 
such a relation as Granville had ever been 
accounted as a treasure, not as a burden. 
They reverenced that obedience to conscience 
which had deprived him of his competency, 
and they strove to compensate his loss by 
every act of respect aud kindness. ‘The 
‘following affectionate testimonial will shew 
that they had anticipated both the event, and 
rthe feelings of their beloved brother in con- 
sequence of it. 

To Mr. Granville Sharp. 
** « London, October 5, 1755. 

“ € Dear Brother Granville,—Many thanks 
for your very affectionate letter of the 26th 
of last month. We very much. approve, 
here, of your asking a further leave of ab- 
sence. Jt will give you a little leisure, 
, which you so very much want; and it will 
let you have a little enjoyment of the 
friends you see so seldom ; and, above all, 
it may give some chance for a turn in public 
afiairs : and of this I do not at all despair ; 
but if it should be otherwise, and you 
should think it proper to give up your em- 
| ployment—I will now speak for my brother 

Yilliam as well as for myself—we are both 
ready and willing, and, God be thanked, at pre 
sent able, to take care that the loss shall be 
none to you ; and all that we have to ask in 
return is, that you will continue to live 
amongst us as you have hitherto dune, with- 
ont imagining that you will, in such a situa- 
tion, be burthensome to us, and also with- 
out supposing that it will then be your duty 
to seek employment in some other way of 
life ; for, if we have the needful amongst 
us, it matters not to whom it belongs—the 
happiness of being mn pong; is worth the 
expense, if it answered no farther purpose. 
But I will go farther, I have no doubt but 
the mutual assistance we are of to each 
other, and the consequence we acquire by 
it, is more than adequate to ane third em- 

loyment we might reasonably hope could 
os obtained ; and, in case of the death of 
either party, much more would be lost to 
the family by your absence than perhaps 








ed as it is by Mr. Hoare. To an exceed- 
VOL. IV. 


thered from the following extract, which is 


might be produced by other means. These 
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are only@ few reasvas drawn up. in haste, as 


they uppear-to me to enforce whut. behave 

id above ; but I trust you will have no 
occasion for it : it is net every part of office- 
duty you object to—you will, of course, ré-' 
fuse parti parts. It may pass on so till 
times come round—but if not, I shall not be 
at alluneasy at the resignation; if what is 
now said shall be agreeable to yourself. 

“ * Your sincerely affectionate Brother, 
«James Suarr.’ 

*** Dear Granville, I most heartily ap- 
prove of what my brother has writtem above ; 
and I hope you will think of the matter as 
as we de. 

** « Much love, as due, from your affec- 
** © tionate Brother, 
“*Wrirram Sarr.” 

“ This offer Granville accepted, ‘and con- 
tinued to Share the table and the purse of 
those excellent brothers for several years, 
until dn accidental acquaintance with Ge- 
neral Oglethorpe (as will be afterward men- 
tioned) restored him to inidependence.” 

But there was no work of philanthropy in 
which he did not embark with equal zeal. 
His attention to the religious instruction of 
Omai when he visited this country, is ‘an ex- 
ample of this, and one to which we allude in 
order to enliven our page with a curious ex- 
tract— 

** Of one of his conversations with Omai 
he has left the following singular relation, of 
which it may be doubted whether the sense, 
simplicity, or virtue be most to be admired. 
{tis extracted from an Address to.the, Ma- 
roons in the new English settlement at Si- 
erra Leone, delivered to Mr. Dawes, the go- 
wera aide eg A ei oom 
ber 13, 1800, on the subjectof their polygamy. 

eee. “With respect to the Danicaler 
point upon which I now address you, it was 
this, ‘ perfect law of liberty, which enabled 
me, inany years ‘ago (in March 1776), to con- 
vihce a native of the very distant island 
‘of ' Ulaietea; Mt. Omai, a Black man, who 
by custom and education entertained as inve- 
~ teraté prejudices in favour ‘of keeping ‘seve- 
‘ral wives, “Maroon or ‘African whatso- 
er. * Bat he' was entirely ignorant 
our n; ‘yet he had a-good share of 
. ndtural ~knowledye of ‘good and’ evil 
“which is iifretited: by nit sind since the 


“fall of our ‘fir@t coinmon parents; a know- | fi 







ledge whith Wilfully took upon ‘them- 
‘pelves,; God's command-and which, 
of course, has every man guilty before 

, because Wedo not always act consistently 
with that assumed ki: ;, which, how- 
evet,thay direct us to tegain what we bave lost, 


if we'persevere in making a right use of it, by 
bur wet espe by coon nad pet 
ut ‘more y ’ ers 
* Bitale good, whlch taclodes 8 peri lore of 
preme ,w a ave 0 
God, and a grateful acceptance of the means 
he has freely given us to.partake of the Di-| 
vine nature ( 
of God, and joint heirs with Christ (Row. 
viii. 14—19 ; 1 Jobn iii. 2). 
“** This is the first branch of the perfect 
latn of liberty ; and we cannot possibly at- 
tain it, if we neglect to measure our conduct 


Pet. i. 4), and’ become sons { ad 
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towards our neighbanrs bythe second brayieh’ 


.dfthe same rayal law®, whieh, enabled Mic. 


Omai (when it was fairly stated to him upon 
the case in question) to condemn;'.with fall: 
conviction of’ the truth,’ the injustice of his 
former opinions 

“« «When sitting with him at table one day 
after dinner, f thought it a good oppertunity 
to explain to him the Ten Commandments. 
1 proceeded with tolerable success in _recit- 
ing the first six Commandments. He had 
uothing to object against any of them, though 
many explications were required before he 
r understood all the terms ; and he freely nod- 
ded his assent. But when 1 recited the se- 
venth Commandment, ‘ Thow shalt not com- 
mit adultery,’ he said, ‘ Adultery! what 
that? what that?’ 

“* «Not to commit adultery,’ I said, ‘ is, 
that, if a man has got one wife, he must not 
take another wife, or any other woman.’— 
‘Ohh! says he, ‘two wives—very good ; 
three wives—very, very good.’—‘ No, Mr. 
Omai,’ I said, not so : that would be con- 
trary to the first principle of the law of 
nature.’—‘ First principle of the law of na- 
ture,’ said he; ‘what that??—‘ 7he first 
principle of the law of nature,’ 1 said, ‘is 
that no man must do to another person any 
thing that he would not like to be done to 
2 And for example, Mr. Omai,’ 
said I, ‘suppose you have got a wife that 
you love very much ; you would not like that 
another man should come to love your wife.’ 
This raised his indignation : he put on a fu- 
frious countenance, and a threatening pos- 
‘ture, signifying that he would kill any man 
that should meddle with his wife. “Well, 
Mr. Omai,’ said I, ‘ suppose, then, that your 
wife loves you very much ; she would not like 
that you should love another woman ; for the 
women have the same passions, and feelings, 
and love toward the men, that we have toward 
the women ; and we ought, therefore, to re- 
gulate our behaviour toward them by our 
own feelings of what we should like and ex- 
pect of faithful love and duty from them to- 
ward ourselves.’ 

“This new state of the case produced a 
deep consideration and silence, for some 
time, on the part of Mr. Omai. But he 
soon afterwards gave me ample proof that 
he thoroughly comprehended the due in- 
uence of the law of liberty, when it is ap- 
plied to regulate, by our own feelings, the 
proper conduct and behaviour which we owe 
to other persons. There was an inkstand on 
the table, with several pens in it. He took 
one pen, and laid it on the table, saying, 
* There lies Lord S——’ (a Nobleman vith 
whom he was well acquainted, and in whose 
family he had spent some time) ; and then 
he took another pen and laid it close by the 
side of the former pen. saying, ‘ and there 
‘Ties Miss W—— (who was an accomplish- 
ed dss They oa in ey, Be praes but, un- 
bappily herself, she lived in a state of 
tery with that nobleman) ; and he then 
took a third pen, and placing it on the'table 
at a considerable distance from the «other 

* ‘“* ©The royal law, according to the Scrip- 
ture, Thon shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ ’’ 
James ii. 8. 








against the righta of women. |, 


twa peng, as far.ag, his wight arin could ex 
send, and.at the same ime leaning his head 
upon his left hand, supported by his elbow 
‘on.the.table, in. a pensive posture, he said, 
* and there-lie Lady S———, and cry! 

“* Thusit is plain that he thoroughly un. 
derstood the force of the argument from the 
law of liberty, respecting the gross injury 
done. to, the married. Jady-by her husband in 
taking another woman to his bed. 

.. \* There .. was no need .to, explain the 
rights of women any farther to Mr. Omai on 
that oceasion.’ ” 

His exertions relative to the inipressment 
of seamen ; his attempt to-reconcile the dif- 
ferenees between. Britain and. America ; his 
labours for the establishment of Episcopacy 
in the latter country. ; his advocacy .of par- 
ljamentary reform (with annual parliaments, 
and more frequent if need be) ; the founda- 
tion of the colony at Sierra Leone in 1786, 
besides his..connection with a multitule of 
benevolent and patrioti¢. institutions, are all 
subjects treated by, Mr, Hoare in detail, and 
in amost interesting manner. Tbe carly 
history. of Sierra Leone is particularly so. 
Mr. Sharp was also a strenuous friend to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and as 
sturdy an Opponent to the Catholic claims, 
as a member of the Protestant Union. 

Among many miscellaneous anecdotes, we 
may cite the following extract from Mr. 


Sharp’s diary. 

oF Aug. 30, 1781.—Called on Mr. Eaton, 
chaplain to the Bishop of London, to com- 
}plain of the shameful change of the habits 
of the two sexes at the theatres. He soon 
afterwards informed me that the Bishop 
would speak with me about it. I waited on 
his Lordship, and obtained his permission to 
acquaint the Archbishop of Canterbury that 
he wished to confer with his Grace cn that 
eaiiest, in order to apply to the Lord Cham- 

ain. 

“ * Sept. 6.—Acquainted the Archbishop 
of Canterbury with the Bishop of London’s 
message. "I read to him the remarks that 
I had drawn up on the text of Deut. xxii, 5. 
His Grace promised to consult with the Bi- 
shop of London, and to inform me of the 
result. 

“* Dec. 22:—The Archbishop desired to 
see me. His Grace promised to speak to 
the Lord Chamberlain on the first oppor- 
tunity.’ ”’ . 

“Qn the subject of morals, to, which the 
three last notes allude, it will be sufficient 
to. recall to the reader’s recolletion the re- 

resentation, then in vogue, of the ‘ Beggar’s 
ra,’ in which the women’s parts were 
performed by male, and the men’s by female 
actors !—Granville, in common with many 
other sensible men, was scandalized at the 
public indecency of such a performance. 

“ Nearly at the same time he presented a 
remonstrance, on an indecoram partly of the 
same nature, to the Arcbishep of York, 
whose son had acted the part 0 Thais, in 
Terence’s comedy of the ‘Eunuch,’ at West- 
minster school. He read his remonstrance 
also to Dr. Smith, the master of the school, 
who promised to represent it to the Bishop 
of Rochester, and said, that ‘ the plays might 
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be prevented next ycar ; bit the custoin of 


ing them had continued two hundred 
ears, and (he believed) was enjoined by the 
Sratutes,” Pgh, 3 
“1 find ee: Mr. Sharp’s papers on this 
subject, the following stanzas, in his own 
hand writing, “ On the Prospect of planting 
Arts and Learning in America, By Dr. Berk- 
ley, Bishop of Cloyne.” 
There shall be sung another golden age : 
The rise of Empire and of Arts, 
- The good and great inspiring epic rage, 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts— 
Not such as Europe breeds in her decay ; 
Such as she bred when fresh and young, 
* When‘heavenly flame did animate her clay— 
By future poets shall be sung. 
Westward the course of Empire takes its way 
The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day :— 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.’’ 


(4 few further extracts will appear next week.) 





Antiquities of the Jews, carefully compil- 
ed from. authentic sources, and their 
customs illustrated from modern Travels. 
By William Brown, D. D. Minister 
of Eskdalemuir. London, 1820. 2 
vols. 8vo. 


A popular history of the Jews, com- 
piled from works of great price, or in 
languages not generally understood, is 
unquestionably a work of much interest, 
and it is but justice to the present au- 
thor tosaythat he has bestowed adequate 
pains and Jabour upon his subject. Not 
only have the Pentateuch, the Talmu- 
dical writings, Josephus, and such au- 
thorities as Lamy, Lightfoot, Calmet, 
Parkhurst, Godwin, Owen, Buxtorff, 
Basnage, Spencer, Harmer, Jennings, 
&e, &c. been carefully consulted, but a 
hew and important feature has been su- 
peradded from references to recent Tra- 
vels in Syria, Arabia, Persia, and the 
East. Probably something more might 
have been done in this way ; but where 
the reverend Doctor has employed the 
productions of modern travellers, he has 
done so judiciously and aptly. What 
We most miss among his researches, is 
‘that species of illustration which could 
have been drawn from a knowledge of 
Chinese literature, especially in respect 
to the very earliest periods of the 
World’s history. Much valuable infor- 
mation has been published within the 
last twenty years relative to this anci- 
ent race, whose records extend to an 
era coeval with those of the Hebrews ; 
and it is in itself extremely curious to 
contemplate a people still existing, with 
customs transmitted through probably no 
fewer than ‘70 generations, almost in the’ 
same freshness as at their origin, while. 
their quondam contemporary empires, 


Chaldean, and Assyrian, and Egyptian, 
have passed away; but still more im- 
portant to a work like Dr. Brown's to 
consider them attentively as connected 
with the first diffusion of man after the 
deluge ; and not unlikely, the only un- 

descendants of the patriarchs 
of that age. The omission of this 
branch of elucidation isthe only marked 
defect which occurs to us on reviewing 
the “Antiquities of the Jews: the 
learned author shows perhaps a rather 
partial leaning even to the errors of the 
Israelites ; but due allowance being 
made for this, he seems no where wil- 
fully in error, buf on the contrary, pains- 
taking, candid, and just. His book is 
certainly one well calculated for general 
perusal ; and we know few publications 
that we could more conscientiously re- 
commend for that species of reading, 
which the good and the grave would 
allow as the most profitable and in- 
structive for the sabbath evening, or 
for any serious hour which courted at 
once amusement and instruction. 


The first volume being chiefly occupied 
with a minute description of the tabernacle, 
the temple, and its service ; the three great 
festivals of the passover, pentecost and ta- 
bernacles, and the inferior feasts and fasts ; 
the synagogue, and other topics familiar to 
the readers of scripture ; we shall copy the 
few passages which we think necessary to 
exemplify the author’s manner, from the 
second volume, in which he treats of the ido- 
latry, learning, laws, customs, commerce, 
agriculture, and sciences of the Jews. After 
avery copious discussion respecting the mar- 
riages of this extraordinary people, the fol- 
lowing is the account of one of their peculiar 
tenets. 

‘©The only other circumstance connected 
with the Jewish forms of marriage, is that 
which regards the brother’s widow, and is 
known by the name of Jus Leviratus, the 
law coneerning which is given in Deut. 
xxv. 5—10, and enjoins. the brother of the 
deceased-to take his widow, and rear up seed 
unto his brother, to perpetuate his name and 
heir his effects; an instance of which we 
have in Matth. xxii. 25. It is evident, how- 
ever, from the case of Ruth iii. 12, 13, iv. 
5, 10, that the law extended farther than 
the husband’s brother, namely, to such kins- 
man as had the right of redemption. And 
it is also plain, fram Genesis xxxviii. 8, 
that the custom of marrying the deceased 
brother’s wife was far more ancient than the 
Mosaic law. It was under that law, how- 
ever, that it became doubly binding, for it 
connected the love. of preserving a brother’s 
name with the pre: ition of property in the 
several families and-several tribes. The 
name given to it-by the Jews was /bum, 
or “ the husband’s brother ; ” and it required 


no betrothing, for he acquired his sister-in- 


‘law ‘by a divine right ; neither were there 





any ceremonies as at ordinary marriages, 
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only all the etfects of the deceased were de- 
livered up to him, and all his claims, for the 
behoof of the child who should be accounted 
his heir; yet she was allowed to marry none 
till three months after her hushand’s death, 
that it might appear to all that there was 
no child.—Such was the practice in encient 
times, but it is not now wsisted on; that is 
to say, they go through the form, but they 
do not oblige the surviving brother to marry 
the widow. ‘The practice of the Jews, in 
Sastan? time, yee, as follows: On the 
preceding evening, after evening prayers at 
the synagogue, one of the Babbins cho- 
sen to preside, and twe others to assist him 
as judges. Next morning, after prayers, 
these with the levir, the widow, and two 
witnesses, met at a certain place, and the 
—s Rabbi asked whether the hushand 
nad been dead three months? Whether she 
was the wife of the levir’s brother? Whether 
the deceased and he were of the same father? 
And whether the widow had reached her 
twelfth year? On all which being satisfied, 
he proceeded to ask whether the levir was 
willing to marry her, or wished to be sepa- 
rated? Whether he acted willingly or by 
constraint ? And being also satisfied as to 
these, especially as to the brother’s refusal 
to comply with the law—he commanded the 
widow to keep the spittle in her mouth till 
farther orders. A shoe was then brought; 
it was put upon the right foot of the levir ; 
the woman stepped forward and repeated 
the following words : “‘My levir refuses to 
raise up the name of his brother in Israel. 
He does not choose te wed me according to 
the law of the levir;” and thedevir assented 
to her accusation, which being done, she 
loosed with her own right hand the thong of 
the shoe; pulled it from his foot, and cast 
it to the ground, at the same time (not spit- 
ting in his face), but spitting on the ground 
before his face, she distinctly re: d three 
times the followiug words: “ So shall it be 
done to the man who does not wish to build 
up the house of bis brother, and his name 
shall be called in Israel—the house of him 
that hath his shoe loosed;” after which the 
judges and spectators all repeated, ‘‘ The 
shoe is loosed.” The judge then asked the 
shoe to be. kept as an evidence of the trans- 
action; the widow received a waiti 
the judge to the same effect, acopy of which 
is given. by Maimonides, and the parties 
were dismissed. It is somewhat remarkable 
that the Athcnians appear to hve adopted 
the spirit of this Jaw of the levir ; for ‘‘no 
heiress could marry out.of her kindred, but 
resigned up herself and her fortune to her 
nearest relation, who was obliged to marry 
her ;” and among the modern eastern na- 
tions we still meet with the law or custom of 
marrying the brother's widow. Thus Olea- 
rius informs us, concerning the Cirgassians, 
that, “when a man dies without issue, his 
brother is obliged to marry.the widow, to 
raise up seed to him.”” The Hon, Mr. El- 
phinstone says, that “ among the Afghauns, 
as among the Jews, it is thought incumbent 
on the brother of the deceased to marry his 
widow ; and it is.a mortal affront to the bra 
ther for any other person to marry- her with 
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out his consent. The widow, however, is 
not compelled to take a husband against her 
will” M. Volney, in his travels into Syria, 
tom. ii. p. 74, observes, that “the Druzes 
retain, to a certain , the custom of the 
Hebrews, which directed a man to marry his 
brother’s widow ; but this is not liar to 
them, for they have this, as well as many 
other customs of that ancient people, in 
common with the inhabitants of Syria, and 
hem the Bo pty eneral.” But Nei- 
whr says, “‘It a 4 among 
the Mhometans, that a rag an his 
brother’s widow, but she has no right to 
compel him so to do.” So far, then, res- 
pecting the levirate.” 


From the entitled “ Marks 
of honour and di »”* we extract 
the following. 


“The of the East, even at the pre- 
sent day, have many changes of raiment rea- 
dy, both as an article of wealth, which large 
wardrobes have always been in that country, 
and to suit the occasion ; and in Persia they 
are of different degrees of fineness and 
richness, according to the rank or merit of 
the persons to whom they are given; but in 
‘Turkey they are all nearly of an equal fine- 
ness, and the honour lies in the number gi- 
ven. Party-coloured nts are also, in 
these countries, counted a mark of honour, 
and were worn even by kings’ daughters. Per- 
haps Joseph’s coat of many colours resem- 
bled the stuffs in Barbary, which are formed 
of pieces of cloth, of different colours, sewed 
together ; or it may have been richly em- 
broidered like that which Telemachtus. when 
leaving the ‘tourt of S: in quest of his 
father, received from Helen, whom Mene- 
laus had received again into favour after the 
destruction of Troy. For a superior to give 
his own garment to an inferior was reckoned 
a great mark of regard. Hence Jonathan 
gave his to David ; and the following extract 
from Sir John Malcolm may serve to throw 
some light on Elishah’s request to have the 
mantle of Elijah. “ When the Khalifa,” sa 
he, “‘ or teacher of the Sooffees, dies, he 

ueaths his patched ent, which is all 
his worldly wealth, to the disciple whom he 
esteems the most worthy to become his auc- 
cessor ; and the moment the latter puts on 
the holy mantle, he is vested with the power 
of his predecessor.” 

“*Thevenot informs us that superiors, in or- 
der to court popularity, sometime use the 

salutation which is given to equals, instanc- 
ing, as an example, the Grand Signor, when 
riding the streets of Constantinople ; 
and every one knows the arts which Absalom 
used to win the hearts of the from his 
father: he forth his » and took 
them, and them ; a mark of kindness 
which David shewed to Barzillai for a better 
-end. J shall next add, that a horn in an- 
cient times. Was an emblem of power, which 
‘the following extract will set forth in a new 


light . ‘“One thing observable in the caval- 
‘cade which Mr. witnessed in Abyssi- 


nia was the head-dress of the governors of 
vinces. A broad fillet was bound 
upon their forehead, and tied behind, in the 


middle of which was a horn, or conical 
piece of silver, gilt, about four inches long, 
much in the shape of our. common candle ex- 
tinguishers. is is called hirn, and is only 
worn at reviews, or after a victory.” 
In the quarto edition of Bruce, a plate is 
iven of this ensign of office, and I may add, 
ie the Abyssiman word dirn, is the same 
as keren, which is the Hebrew word for 
horn, and is often alluded to in Scripture. 
Thus in Ps. Ixxv. 4, 5, “I said unto the 
fools, Deal not foolishly ; and to the wick- 
ed, Lift not up the horn: lift not up your 
horn on high ; ee with a stiff neck.” 
Ps. xcii. 10, ‘* But my horn shalt thou ex- 
alt, like the horn of the unicorn.” And in 
Ps. cxii. 9, “‘ His horn shall be exalted with 
honour.” Perhaps a remnant of this ancient 
practice is to be found still in the 
neighbourhood of Lebanon; for Captain 
Light, anno 1814, saw the females of the 
Maronites and Druzes, “ wearing on their 
heads a tin or silver conical tube, about 
twelve inches long, and twice the size 
of a common post horn, over which was 
thrown a white piece of linen that completely 
enveloped the body. The horn of the emir’s 
wife was of gold, enriched with precious 
stones, and in the vignette prefixed to part 
ii. ch. 3, he gives us a drawing of a Druze 
female, in the costume of the country.” 

“ But after having spoken of their marks of 
honour, we se ae notice their marks of 
disgrace. These were many, but the chief 
of them were the following: sometimes they 
condemned men to the employments of wo- 
men, like the Jewish youth to grind corn in 
Babylon; cutting off the beard was account- 
ed a great insult, and plucking off the hair 
was adding cruelty to insult. To spit in the 
face of a person was also accounted disgrace- 
ful, and it is still practised in the East.; for 
Hanway tells us, that in the year 1744, when 
a rebel prisoner was brought before Nadir 
Shah’s general, ‘‘ the soldiers were ordered 
to spit in his face, an indi ity,” adds the 
historian, “‘ of great antiquity in the East.” 
Clapping the hands, making a wide mouth, 

ushing out the tongue, and hissing, were 

ikewise the marks of malignant joy and con- 
tempt. Accordingly Job says, ‘‘ Men shall 
clap their hands at him, and shall hiss him 
out of his place.” And Jeremiah mentions 


clap their hands, hissing, wagging their 
nek ed gnashing their teeth, as the tokens 
whereby the inhabitants of Jerusalem show- 
ed their hatred. Whilst Isaiah says of Is- 
rael, * Against whom make ye a wide mouth 
and draw out the to ?’—We formerly 
noticed the conduct of Shimei to David, in 
throwing dust in the air, and may now add, 
that the Jews insulted Paul, many centuries 
after, in a similar manner : “ for it is said of 
them, that “‘ they gave him audience unto 
this word, and then up their voices and 
said, Away with such a fellow from the earth 
—and they cried out, and cast off their clothes, 
and threw dust into the air.” On which con- 
duct of theirs the following extract from 
Captain Light’s Travels forms an excellent 
commentary : “‘ They (viz. the inhabitants of 
Galabshee, a villaze on the Nile), seemed 





more jealous of my appearance among them 
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than any I had seen. I was surrounded b 
them, and ‘ a present, a present,’ ech 
from all quarters, before mag. wend allow 
me to look at their temple. e more vio- 
lent than the rest threw dust in the air, the 
signal both of rage and defiance, ran for his 
shield, and came towards me dancing, howl- 
ing, and striking the shield with the head of 
his javelin, to intimidateme. A promise of 
a present, however, pacified him.” 

“But, perhaps, the —— insult that could 
be given, apart of bodily injury, was 
contempt that was cast on their mother. 
Hence the cutting reproach of Saul to his 
son Jonathan, for the friendship he had 
shown to David, “‘ Thou son of the , 
rebellious woman, do not I know that thou 
hast chosen the son of Jesse to thy own con- 
fusion, and unto the confusion of thy mo- 
ther’s nakedness? David, likewise, when 
reproving Joab, his nephew, uses similar 
language,—‘* These men, the sons of Zerni- 
ah, be too hard for me.” And when Abi- 
shai, the brother of Joab, wished to kill Shi- 
mei for cursing David, the king replied, 
“What have 1 to do with you, ye sons of 
Zeruiah ?” which Zeruiah was David’s full 
sister; but it is not difficult to explain the 
origin of this tenderness for a southers cha- 
racter, and — to resent any sr that 
is cast u r. It is owing to gamy, 
where the children of the same family ane 
naturally more attached to her, and to each 
other; and it is to the same source that we 
have the names of the mothers of the kings 
of Israel so frequently mentioned. It dis- 
tinguished them from the other children of 
the kings by their other wives, and served to 
sscertela their descent and propinquity — 
But. marks of di were not confined to 
the living ; they often extended even to the 
dead, by refusing them the rights of sepul- 
ture, or raising them after they had been in- 
terred ; or forbidding them to be publicly 
lamented ; or allowing them to become the 
prey of ravenous animals ; or casting them, 
ike Urijah’s, into the graves of the common 

ple; or burning their bones into lime, as 
oab did the king of Edom’s. : 

** Josephus, ah deserted by his soldiers 
through the intrigues of John of Gischala, 
while governor of Galilee, showed his sense 
of the disgrace they had put upon him as 
their general, in the following striking man- 
ner: “ He leaped out of his house to them, 
while they were going to set it on fire, with 
his clothes rent, and ashes sprinkled on his 
head, with his hands tied behind him, and 
his sword ing at his neck.” At this 
humbling sight, they pitied his situation, re- 

ted of their fault, and returned to their 
duty This suspending the sword from the 
neck is several times mentioned in Sir John 
Malcolm's History of Persia, as the mark 
either of degradation or deep supplication ; 
and the same thing may be said of those who, 
with sackcloth on their loins, and ropes ou 
their necks, supplicated the conquerors for 
mercy.” 

In describing the entertainments of 
the Jews, we find this notice. 


“ The most ancient example that is, per- 
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haps, to be met with of a , or short 
rayer before meat, is at a feast which Pto- 
Cor Philadelphus gave to the seventy-two 
in ; and it is thus mentioned by 
J us: “ When they were thus sat down, 
he (viz. Nicanor, who had been appointed 
by Ptolomy) bade Dorotheus at to all 
those that were come to him from Judea, 
after the manner they used to be ministered 
unto in their own . For which cause 
he sent away their heralds, and those 
that slew the sacrifices, and the rest that 
used to say grace; but called to one of those 
that were come to him, whose name was 
Eleazar, who was a priest, and desired him 
to say grace, who then stood in the midst of 
them, and prayed, ‘ That all prosperity 
might attend the king, and those that were 
his subjects” Hereupon an acclamation was 
made by the whole company, and when that 
was over they began to sup.” The next ex- 
—_- we have is the practice of the Essenes 
both before and after meat in Josephus’ Jew- 
ish War. Thenext is that of our Saviour, 
in Mark viii. 6. John vi. 11, 23, and St. 
Paul, Acts xxvii. 35; and the next is the 
form of a grace or es for Christians at 
the end of the fifth, book of the Apostolical 
Constitutions, which seems to have been in- 
tended both for before and after meat. 

“ Having said this much as to the probable 
manner in which the ancient Jews might 
have lived, I shall add from Buxtorff that of 
the modern Jews, in those countries espe- 
cially where they are most populous. They 
are very abe, he informs .us, not only 
in the selection\ of the articles-of food, but 
in the manner of preparing them. As to the 
selection of food, those geasts only are eaten 
which have the haof di 4 chew the 
cud, as oxen and sheep ; fishes that have 
fins and scales, &c.. They do not eat the fat 
of the inwards and kidneys ; have a book 
with directions for killing ; and the butcher 
who can fulfil them gets a certificate from.a 
Rabbi as to his qualification for the business, 
which commonly procures him much &m- 
ployment. The certificate is as follows : 
“To day (in such a month and year) I saw and 
examined the excellent and remarkable N, 
the son of N, and found him skilled in the 
art of killing, both by word and hand, there- 
fore I permit him to kill and examine cattle ; 
and whatsoever he hath killed and examined, 
may be freely, eaten, on this condition, that 
for a year to come he shall once every week 
peruse diligently the directions for killing 
and examining; the second year once a 
month : and during the rest of his life once 
~—7 three months only. Attested by Rab- 
bi M.” In examining the faults of cattle, par- 
ticular attention is paid to the lungs ; and if 
the butcher is found ligent, he is admo- 
nished the first time, oa his certificate taken 
from him the second: With respect to their 
manner of preparing their pha ge their culi- 
hary utensils -are either ro wo wes or if 
of metal or stone, at second , they un- 
dergo the purification of fire and water. 
They have two kinds of vessels for the kit- 
chen and table, the one for flesh, and the 
other for preparations of milk. The vessels 


Moses had thrice said, “Thou shalt not 
seethe a kid in his mother’s milk.” Some- 
times, however, they write the words, He- 
leb, milk, and Besher, flesh, to show the 
distinction. They have also two knives to 
each, the one for flesh, and the other for 
cheese and fish : if they use the one instead 
of the other by mistake, it undergoes a strict 
purification. Preparations of flesh, and pre- 
parations of milk, are not cooked together 
on the same fire, nor brought to table at the 
same time, and they have distinct table cloths 
for each. He who eats of flesh, or of broth 
mate.of flesh, ought not to eat cheese for 
an hour after, and those who affect piety ab- 
stain for six hours ; but if he eat cheese first, 


fall into adish of milk, it becomes unclean ; 
but flesh may be never so fat and yet eaten. 
The aes of clean birds only are eaten. Flesh 
and fish are not brought to table at the same 
time—they even wash the mouth between 
them, or eat fruit, or a crust of bread. No 
milk that has been drawn by a Christian, or 
cheese or butter that has been made by one, 
is permitted ; and they refrain from drinking 
from a covered well; for fear of poisonous 
animals. As to their preparation of bread, 
we may remark, that as it is said in Num. 
xv. 20, “ Ye shall offer up a cake of the 
first of your dough for a heave offering.” 
therefore at every g they separate a por- 
tion called Hel2, which, as they cannot now 
offer to the Lord, they.throw into the fire. 
The size of agrain of barley is sufficient ; but 
the wise men had fixed upon the 40th part 
for private. families, and the 48th for bakers. 
These last, however, are considered only to 
have been while the temple stood, 
and the priesthood required maintenance, for 
a small portion now is reckoned sufficient, 
and they even find no difficulty in some coun- 
rte borne 6 se ype beg te way td 
Christians. , when we inquire into 
the customs of modern Jews, we find them 
much affected by local circumstances ; for 
the Jews in Germany have usages different 
from those in Britain, and the same may be 
‘said of other places. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





Chefs d’euvre of French Literature, con- 
sisting of interesting Extracts from the 
Classic French Writers in Prose and 
Verse, with Biographical and Critical 
Remarks on the Authors and their 
Works. Vol. 2; Verse. London, 1820. 
8vo. pp. 400. 

In our Literary Gazette for the 22d of Ja- 
nuary last, p. 56, we noticed the first volume 
of this interesting publication, which con- 
sisted of extracts from the French prose 
writers ; the second part has now appeared, 
including the most celebrated French poets. 
The terms of commendation which we 
thought it our duty to bestow on the former 
volume, are in a high degree applicable to 
the present : the selections have been made 
with the greatest attention, as well to beauty 
as to delicacy ; and the extracts display in 
many instances t felicity of thought and 





for milk have three distinct qmarks, because 


elegance of expression. 


he may eat flesh immediately after. If fat 
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the style of Bernard, (usually called le gen- 
til Bernard) perhaps it would have been as 
well to have inserted his famous “Elegy on 
the oe eae ae superior to the 
speci ere afforded. e short biogra- 
tated ‘petites of the poets, prefixed to the 
quotations from their respective works, are 
in no respect unworthy of those in the for- 
mer volume, exhibiting great clearness of style 
and compression of matter: and we cannot 
close the book without expressing our hearty 
——— of the correctness and beauty 
of the edition, in the minor but still impor- 
tant yr sea ae of printing. Among the 
poets whose works afford the flowers from 
which the honey is here collected, will be 
found the names of Scarron, Corneille, 
Racine, (with a beautiful extract from his 
Athalie) Boileau, La Fontaine, J. B. Rous- 
seau, Bernard, Piron, Bernis, Voltaire, Flo- 
tian, La Harpe, De Lille, &c. &c.’ We copy 
one or two of the lighter pieces, for the 
amusement of our readers. 

The following is from the charming pen 
of the Duke de Nivernois. 


Le Chien mal secouru, ou le Combat de Nuit. 
Par une nuit tout-d-fait noire, 
Un voyageur a pied traversoit de grands bois, 
Iln'y ye pas clair jusqu’au bout de ses doigts ; 
Mais il vouloit arriver A la fuire, 
Qui dans un village prochain 
S‘ouvroit, Ace que dit l'histoire, 
Dés l’aurore du lendemain. 
Un gros bAton armoit sa main ; 
Un gros chien lui servoit de page: 
C’étoit-1A tout son Equipage. 
ll marchoit sans songer A rien, 
Quand, pour le malheur de son-chien, 
Un loup se trouve en leur passage. 
Aussit6t grand combat: le dogue étoit puissant, 
Le loup passé maitre en ‘ 
L’ homme au biton, dans ce pressant 
Voulut secourir l’innocent, 
Et le gourdin dans les airs se déploie ; 
Mais, attendu |’obscurité, 
Trop aisément il se fourvoie, 
Et maintes fois tombe a cdté. 
A la fin il frappe une téte, 
Mais ce n'est pas celle du loup ; 
Le bon mitin regoit le coup, 
Et c’est fuit de la pauvre béte. 
Or, j'en appelle a la sincérité 
De messieurs de la faculte : 
N’est-il pas vrai que dans cette aventure 
On reconnoft un accident 
Qui leur arrive assez souvent ! 
La maladie et la nature 
Sont les deux agens du combat : 
L’homme au baton survient pour finir Je débat ; 
Mais pas malheur, la nuit est bien obscure. 


Scarron, whose life was a series of vicis- 
situdes, writes the following epitaph on 
himself. 

Celui qui cy maintenant dort 
Fait phus de pitié que d’envie, 

Et souffrit mille la mort, 
Avant que de la vie. 
Passant, ne fais ici de bruit ; 
Garde bien, que tu ne Véveilles ; 
Car voici la premiére nuit 

Que le pauvre Scarron sommeille. 

A madrigal, by Alexandre Lainez, thus 
concludes. 

Quoi! toujours, raison trop sévére, 





In the examples of |: 


Tu t’opposes a mes désirs, 











Et viens trout ler tous mes plaisirs ! 
Vois-tu cette bougse! imite sa lumiére : 
Elle anime nos jeux et ce charmant repas ; 
Eclaire mes plaisirs, et ne les trouble pas. 





LITeRaRy BioGRaPuy.—Memoires de M. 
de Coulanges, suivis de Lettres inedites 
de Madame de Serigné, de son Ar- 
nauld @ Andilly, D’Arnauld de Pom- 
ponne, de Jean de Lafontaine, &c. 

In the atmosphere of glory which sur- 
rounded the reign of Louis XIV—among 
the Corneilles, Racines, Molieres, &c. &c. 
it certainly would have required a penetrat- 
ing eye to discern the literary merit of Cou- 
langes, had not his witty cousin, Madame 
de Sevigné, taken his fame under her pro- 
tection. She so frequently mentions Cou- 
langes in her charming letters, that she has 
succeeded in making him known to the lite- 
rary world ; and his name will descend to 

osterity, when other authors of greater ta- 

Testt will probably be forgotten. 

‘The present volume contains an entertain- 
ing account given by Coulanges, of a visit 
which he paid to Comets in his youth. 
The contrast which then existed (in 1657) 
between the two courts of Bavaria and Wur- 
temberg, is extremely curious. The for- 
mer, he tells us, resembled a monastery : it 
Was customary to rise at six in the morning, 
to hear mass at nine, to dine at half past 
ten, and to attend vespers every day. At 
six in the evening no one was to be scen in 
the palace ; all swpped and retired to rest at 
nine o’clock. The court of the Duke of 
Wurtemberg was hot quite so edifying. Cou-) 
langes and his travelling companions were in- 
vited to dine with the Duke, who Pegan by 
drinking the health of the King of France, 
and successively of all the powers in the 
world. Our author, who before he got ont 
of Europe, felt the necessity uf mixing wa- 
ter with his wine, called for the former in 
vain. He was told that “‘ water was never 
allowed to enter the hall of a great prince 
like the Duke of Wurtemberg.” His High- 
ness paid the utmost attention to his guests ; 
four servants were in a' to out 
those who were unable to move; and. the 
court carriages were in readiness to convey 
them home. This wicked philosophy has 
occasioned such a perversion of manners, 
that it is probable the good people of Munich 
neither attend prayers so regularly, nor retire 
to rest quite so early, as they formerly did ; 
but, re water be drunk at 

» it must be confessed there jis at 
least some compensation. 

A real literary treasure, contained in this 
collection, is a poetic epistle from La Fon- 
taine to the Duke de Bouillon, and some 
letters to his wife, in which he gives an ac- 
count of a journey to Limoges, and a de- 
—— of the Chateau de Hichliew, 
at that time was a kind #f. Museum, filled 
with works of art. The style of the donne 


homme is apparent thro the poem and | 


the letters: in the fetter he relates to his 
wife even the amordus aberrations of his 
journey, which certainly proves he knew how 
plain} he could deal with her. We content 
ourselves with this slight notice of the vo- 


which | 


Mazeppa Travesiied: a Poem. With 
an Address to the Goddess of‘ Milling.’ 
London, 1820. pp. 54. 


The fastidious will doubtless call this pro- 
duction “‘ d—d low ”; for it relates the 
adventures of a higgler, who for an intrigue 
with a Tothill-field companion’s lady, is tied 
neck and heels _— a jackass, and set scam- 
pering, just as his prototype Mazeppa was 
upon a wild horse, for his amout with the 
Polish countess. It-is full of slang, or fancy 
terms, -but not deficient in humour. With- 
out venturing to follow the long race, the 
cireumsta ices of which it records, as told to 
Scroggins while resting under a tree after his 
beating at Moulsey Hurst, and still less the 
affair that gave rise to it, we do not see any 
impediment to laying one example before even 
our gentlest readers. We pitch upon a bit 
ofthe run. The unhappy culprit 
all the earlier pes of the ore at 
ed Mazeppa ; and at length, having forded a 
pond, the narrative procéeds— 

Like a drown'd rat, with skin all dripping, 

Shiv’ring with cold and htunger, still 

Neddy went onwards, without whipping, 

Straight up a neighbouring hill : 

We topp’d it, and I look’d around— 

Before me what a space of ground! 

That stretch’d as far as I could see, 

(For a thick fog much bother’d me,) 

With here a tree, or stump of one, 

~ And there a bush to look upon, \ 
A ditch, a puddle here, 
As through the mist the moon look’d down, 
(Just as she look’d when we left town,) 
With visage rather qdecr. 
Small use the light she did bestow ; 
No house of call that light did ‘shew ; 
No candle bright in window flaring, 
Could I see there, though I sat staring. 
Nota glim could I bchiold ; 
pet all ve dark, and drear, and ane I 
en some psy prig pass’d by, 
Although he’d laugh’d to sée my plight, 
I had been glad to view the wight, 

As sign to me that aid was nigh. 

We toddied* on—but not so fast 
As we had gone along before; 

His sullen heart gave in at last ; 
His back was raw and sore: 

A tailor might have rode him then, 

Or e’eh your neighbour’s boy, young Ben ; 
But that to me was nonght. 

His meget pen ‘Was no use ; 

Th tir’ cqle not get me loose: 
1 knew that if I so - 

My strength would fail; but hard I strove 

To break the ‘well "twas wove, 

as ever. 
Though cunning I as many men, 


I tried, and tried, and tried again— . 3 


The knots they would not sever. 
The donkey's strength seem’d nearly done : 
Just then I saw the rising sun ; 
I thought tt very lazy. 
._< etennents Sever-tensh. 

A eat Seana ho quale 5 
I knew not what ofit to make, 

weather was so hazy. 

At length he came—the stars fell back ; 
The dusky moon he gave the sack, + 








lume, 


* “The word that is now all the go, 
Go wherever you will, sir, is todding.”” _ 
Song .—“‘ Chapter of Toddling.”” 


: 





+ Scnt her off. 
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dthe earth, the shining elf. — 
With light made only by himself. 
Up jump’d the sun ; off went the fi 
TAs iene as it could go bag 
From heath, and hill, and fell, and bog— 
But what avail’d it Joe? 
Heath, hill, or fell, bog, valley, plain, 
They did not give me ease from pain; 
No soul was there whom it might suit 
To set me free, nor man nor brute, 
Not e’en the cawing of a rook ; 
It seem’d as all the spot forsook 
Atsightofme. Along wewent— . 
How his poor knees beneath him bent! 
And his rough sides so lean had grown, 
It would have touch’d a heart of stone! 
At length, as we along did pass, 
1 heard the braying of an ass, 
Behind a heap that look'd like clover— 
Is ita bray? ané is it over ? 
No; from behind that heap ascore . 
Of asses comb, with voices loud ; 
Perhaps their number might be more— 
There was indeeda motley crowd. 
My donkey join’d them in their roar ; 
They come along with shuffling trote- 
The devil a rider have they got : 
Aye, full a seore—nay, doubt me nob— 
With whisking tails, and lifted lugs, 
Tossing about their ngly mugs, 
Without or either bit or bridle, 
On they come, with legs not idle. 
The sight of such a frisky set 
Made my poor bearer lively get: 
He ran to them ; but ere they met, 
He tumbled o’er a stone, 
Twas over with him—one low bray 
He gave, as on the ground he lay— 
His wind from him had flown. 
The brood came up, and on his crup 
They saw Pill-Garlic tied ; 
I tought that all with me was up, 
So sly my phiz they ey’d. 
They look at me, as up they pass, 
Male and female, every ass ; 
But when they saw the flannel jacket, 
And apron blue, that I had on, 
All in a moment ceas’d their racket ; 
They turn’d, and soon were gone. 
They left me there, nor came again; 
Tied to their dead and brother beast, 
In whose cold carcase life had ceas’d, 
The most ill-us’d of men. 
Outwora with pain I'd borne so long, 
A shadow of what once was strong ; 
He dead, I nearty—there we were, 
Stretch’d out upon the plain, 
A pesy melancholy pair ! 
never thonght again 
To find myself alive, so much 
That jolting did my cats-meat } touch. 
The whole twelve hours did I lay there, 
Expos’d alike to sun and air; 
With patience great as Job possess’d, 
I saw the sun go down to rest, 
Not , when he gunk , ifI 
Again should see him in the sky, 
In ail that sulkiness of mood 
We fedl when by ourselves ‘we brood 
On things, ana fear that we shall croak, 
Till Death at last appears a joke ; 
Albeit, when our plcasurcs falter, 
‘We seek the fellow with a halter, 
Or in some paltry brook : 
And yet Death is a thing unpleasant, 
Though lightly on’t we talk at present, 
However fair it look. 





+ Lugs, &c. 
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he-cannot do se; springs insidieusly u 4 
head ‘and neck. tn Wat content cae 


ron, or we had better say a little leas refined, 
there Is nevertheless a good deal of parodial 
fon' iv this pdéem, which is'at once a tra- 
vesty and a satire. 





" |NDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. * 


Gaming, the almost Universal vice of 
mankind, is most pussionately pursued by 
most of these islanders; and some of their 
means of prilying the propensity, (hesides 
games of hazard, ca dice, &e. chess, 
and other games on checkers, cock and quail 
fighting, aud“ other animal combats) might 
contest the palm for ingénuity with our most 
celebrated gamblers. 

“The Javanese (says Mr. C.) do not dis- 
dain to be amused by a battle between two 
warlike crickets, called, in their’ language, 
jengkreh, not hesitate to bet considerable 
sums on the result. The little animals‘are 
excited to the combat by the ‘titillation ofa 
blade of grass judiciously applied ‘tétheir 
noses !! meth ae - 

“The puerility of the Javanese in matters 
of this sort does not énd here. They will 
risk their money on the’strength and ‘hard- 
uess of a particulat nut, called thé kemiri, 
and much skill, ‘patience, and dexterity, are 
consumed in the-selection and the strife. At 
other ‘times’ the combat, which is to decide 
the fortune of the ‘parties, is between two 
paper kites; the object in this strife being 
the fall of the adversary by the destruction 
. Of its string. In a favourable day, fifty or 
sixty of these will be sometimes'‘seen hover- 
ing over a Javanese city.’ Other diversions, 
depending on the courage or fero¢ity of ani- 
mals, ‘and independent of play, are common. 
Atiiong the’ Javanese, the most interestin 
of ‘these is the contbat of the tiger and buf- 
0. The buffalo ‘of the Indian islands is an 
animal of great ‘size and strength, and of no 
contemptible co ; for he is an over- 


‘match for the royal tiger, hardly ever failing 


to come off ‘victorious in the fight with him. 
It must be confessed that there is no stall 
satisfaction in seeing this peaceful and docile 
animal destroy his ferocious and savage cne- 
my.’ Neither are possessed of much active 
courage 5 ead sl indeed, is a coward, and 
fights only iously, or through necessity. 
On this account, itis necessary to confine them 
within narrow limits,‘ and farther, to 
goad them by various contrivances. A’ strong 
cage, of: a circalar form, about ten feet’in 
diameter, and’ fifteen feet high, partly cover- 
ext at the top, is for this purpose constructed, 
by driving stakes into the grotiid; which 
are secured ‘by being interwoven with ham- 
boo. ‘The buffalo ts first introdticetl, andthe 
tiger let im afterwards ‘from: an” api . 
The first renconter’ ix usually ‘trertiendous ; 
the btiffalo is the assnitant,' and “his‘attempt 
is to’'crush his’ antagonist to" death “Against 
the strong walls'dF the cage,” ittwhich lie fre- 
quently sicceeds.”. The tiker ston on. 
of the superior stré of Kis anta- 
Sonist, endeavours th avoid hint, hid when 
Fabs Sd re oak 5 oe > a 








* Continted froni'Crawfurd’s History; 3 vols. 
8f0. Vide Lit: Gad. Novl¥5. loo: 
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nature to which I was witness, the buffalo, 
at the very first effort, broke his antagonist’s 
ribs against the eage> and he dropped down 
dead. The buffilé is not always so fortu- 
nate. I have scen a powerfal tiger hold him 
down, thrown upon his knees, for many’ se- 
conds; and in a few instances, he is so torn 
with wounds that he’ must be: withdrawn, 
and a fresh one introduced. In nimeteen 
cases out of twenty, however, the buffalo is 
the victur. After the first onset, there is 
little satisfaction in the combat ; for the ani- 
mals, having experienced each other's strength 
and ferocity, are reluctant to engage; and 
the practises used to goad them to a renewal 
of the ‘fight are abominable. The tiger is 
roused by firebrands and boiling water, and 
the buffalo, by pouring: upon his hide a po- 
tent infusion of capsicums, and by the appli- 
cation of a most poisonous nettle, (kamadw,) 
a single touch of which would throw the 


‘strongest huinan frame into a fever. 


Wild hogs, which are in vast abundance 
in Java, are ensnared und fought against 
rams and foats, a ludicrous, but bloodless 
combat. The wild boar of Java is an animal 
of littke ferocity, and not much strength. 

‘© A' combat em two bulls, such as the 
people of Butan, and other countries to the 
north of Bengal, delight in, is a favourite 


‘exhibition among some of the people of the 


island of Madura.” 

The heat of the climate indisposes the na- 
tives to- all sorts of active exercises; even 
their dances are infected with the slothful 
habits of a tropical temperament. 

This“ dancing is of three kinds: viz., 
“ their serious dances on public occasions— 
the: private dances of individuals at festivitics 
—ané the exhibitions of professed dancers. 

‘OF the first kind are the war dances of 
the people of Gelebes.' If'a warrior throws 
out a defiance to his enemy, it is done ina 
dance, ‘itt which he b s his spear and 
kris, pronouncing an emphatic ehaHenge.- If 
a native of the same country runs a:muck, 
ten to one but he braves ‘death in a —— 
posture. When they swear eternal hat 
to their enemies, or ‘fidelity to their fridnds, 
the solemnity is accompanied:‘by:a dance. 
There ‘is (observes the author) «a good-deal 
more vivacity on these oceasions than ever 
_ exhibited: on any -other of the- same 

; fi. 233" « $ 2%. 2 09> st iw 
‘* All orders executed in the presence of 
a Javanese ‘monarel, on public ‘occasions, 
are aetompanied*by a danee. /: When-a-mes~ 
is'to bevonveyed to the royalear,. the 
Mbsteriger advances with? a solemn dante, 
and ‘retreate-in’the *satne'way: The dintas- 
sadors from one native prince in Java te ano- 
ther fdliow the ‘wane course: when coming 
into ahd ‘retiring-frout the: présence of the’ 
sovereign to-whori they are When: 
the persons whose business itis to let ‘therti- 
ger -foose front his -eage into'the hollow 
square“of ‘spearmen, as. above mentioned, 
have-performed their duty} and received-the 
foyal ndd°to-retite,; an’ occasion; ene would 
think; ‘when dancing might-be: spared, pew fs 
dé'so nm aslow dance and soleinn strat, with 


: 
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come. risk of being- dexoured. by.the-tiger, 
in the midst of their performance.: {i . 

* Previous totheintrotuetionof the Maho- 
medan religion, it re to: have beém-the 
custom of all thevorientak: islanders, for the 
men of rank, at their public-festivities;-when 
heated with wine,-to ; pon such oc 
casions, the exhibition. rs to have been 
a kind of war dance. The dancer drew his 
kris, and went through ali the evolutions ‘of 
a mock-fight. At present the practice is 
most common among the Javanese; with 
every chief of whom, dancing, far frém 
being considered scandalous, as among the 
people of Western India, is:held to.be a ne- 
cessary accomplishment. - Res le wo- 
men: never join im it, and with that sex, 
daneing is confined to those whese profession 
it is. In:the most crowded ‘circle of stran- 
gers, a Javanese chief will exhibit im the 
mazes of the dance with an ordinary dancing 
girl, or; in other words,: with a common 
serene } have often seem: the sultan of 

fadura, a most: amiable and respectable 
prince, in this situation) -Thedance at such 
times is nothing nore than the:slow and so- 
lemn pacing exhibited on: other occasions. 

‘« The professed-dancers differ little but in 
inferiority of skill, from the common dancing 
Lay to <parterned:by-ledeol,-qudeetap 

ng ‘is ‘ormed | is,. i, 
incomparably better than that of Western 
India, although the vocal part.of it isequally 
harsh and:dissonant. Now-and then a single 
veice of: great temicruess:and melody: 
be found, but whenever-an effort is. made at 
raising it for the! accommodation of vam: au- 
wae it becomes ~ and — 

songs on shel ocaasionsare often 
nothing Svea unpremeditated effusions ; 
but among the: Javanese;\to: whomelvam 
new more particularly alluding, there arc 
some wational~ballads, that might-.bearsa 
——— withthe boasted: edes of: the 
Persian minstrels.": EOE petecs SD tah 
(he dramatic productions and perform- 
anees of a. people -haye generally» been: eon- 
sidered’a.tolerable: ‘test of their: barbarivy or 
civilization. (Heaven forbid shat: the present 
state of Britaits should be tried by:that:stend- 
ard.) The following relates fo the stage of) ava. 

“ Among the Javatimse there are nexdra- 


matic writings; -there'is a0) yuand no 
atedmiptiateeente decéption. «Dhe acting. is 
ofewor Kindsyta equ the 


ny. 
le themselves, .one: consis da ithe 
perbrane of + cdoambenme other 
that:af puppets: The: firsty/samotimes 
wauchmore fre. 


exhibit without maska,:tret 

qu ‘ths them... ‘Theyrare: inzeriahly 
men, women never per These- 
cond are of two kinds, -opévcensistingief vr- 
dimary puppets, mech inferiorydn ingenuity, 
to those among ourselyes, an f : 

aie aeenic shadows: whieh c 

andationsl ‘Phesedast-are nadsteona:and 


Fg om Sswetbedbiohide 
cat our ofa stitt _s hide, 
commonly : tiem) painted . 
la thesepresnistiin ; age maved by the 
prom pter behind: au sereen,-of-ordi- 
nary white: eloth, translucent by 





having“a-lamp:'suspended-behinds — x: 








** All their may be considered as a 
kind of pantomime, for, even in the most 
fect exhibitions, there is little dialogue. 
player does not study his part, or, at 
least; get it by heart; but the little he says 
he furnishes unp: i as his recollec- 
- of the story, or his fancy, may assist 


‘* The great mover in the drama, whether 
mock or real, is the prompter, or dalang, 
as he is called in the native language. This 
eee office is very inadequately described 


calling him the prompter ; he is the soul 
of the whole drama, cat bis functions are 
better depicted by com him to our an- 


cient bards or minstrels. He site full in 
front of the audience, holding before him 
one of the common metrical romances, from 
which, in the chaunting accents of the Eust, 
he repeats, before the interlocutors com- 


Sconaaiaians: St auaes be pane 
to e- 
véaue-en tn: the biginsing. 00 -tho anil of 


the play. He does the same thing with the 
scenic shadows, sory = ae however, 
to furnish a dialogue for the ts. 

“* From this account of the ~ adh Ml 
it will be easily seen that a play or piece is not 
intended to be a skilful and interesting 
sentation of the real business of the world, or 


Femme ease | oyments, and suffer- 
ings, but: aeatoens artless relation of a 
common tale, some of the most prominent 
adventures of which are dramatized in the 


age ey 
the narrative is by the relation 
of the bard. 

“The » consistent with the 
manners of the people, is heavy and mo- 
notonous. There is no life nor action 
in ‘it; ‘and not natural. The players 
dance’ instead of walking, and when they 
speak, it is in a counterfeit and fictitious 
tone of voice, hardly, in short, in the accents 
of human’ beings. Their dresses are cha- 
racteriatic and proper, generally in the an- 
Peay yo eck the country, rye » 

parts to perform. <A 
adentde tite in the manner of a cho- 
rus, constantly accompanies every kind of 


acting. 

cee subjects of the Javanese drama are 
the Hindu of the Ramayana-and Ma- 
’ habarat, those of the fabulous periods 


of their‘owa history. The empire of cus- 
tom, so arbitrary am aii Gerbaslene, ten. 
dere it avis nck 06 Bote t the 


transgressed, tha 

scenic shadows should be 
confined exclusively to the representations of 
Hindu story ;.the true acting to the most 
ancient portion of-their own » his- 
tory; and the ‘ordinary puppet-show to the 
“Besides. the more regular dramatic en- 
tertainments now atluded to, grere are two 
others occasionally introduced; in the ‘nran- 
ner of interludes, between the- scenes of the 
more regular‘ performances, which afford 


* more amusement to the stranger. One is an 
exhibition of , which I have seen 
so well acted as to afford much merriment. 


who can be facetious, 
of the Javanese drama, are 


The only person 
~ by the 
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Samar anil Bagong, the redoubted friends 
and servants of Arjuna and Rama. - The 
acting of the persons who represent these 
characters is less constrained, more bustling, 
and more natural than that of any others. 
So much drollery is frequently displayed as 
to convince us that the Javenese have consi- 
derable comic powers; and that, if the 
sphere of their acting were enlarged, and 
their talent cultivated, they might make ex- 
cellent comic actors. 

**The second description of acting isa 
kind of pantomimic exhibition of wild beasts, 
where the players, dressed out in the figure 
of the various animals of the forest, person- 
ate their habits and exhibit their manners. 
The matter is so well managed as to make 
- pene pe - we are a - di 

‘le company of the tiger, the le 
the wild boar.” ne ‘re 

We advise Messrs. Harris and E}lis- 
ton to pay particular attention to this 
subject, from which very useful hints 
may be gathered. The former may 
produce novelty and improve his melo- 


|, or 


dramas, by importing a few Javanese |i 


beast-actors; and the latter may bring 
over a clever dalang, as a co-adjutor 
to Dr. Busby, the present sole dalang 
of Drury Lane. 


ee 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

Dr. Meissner, a German Physician, who, 
with a view to improvement in his profession, 
lately visited the principal medical schools 
of Europe, has published at Halle an ac- 
count of part of his tour, under the title of 
Bemerkungen aus dem Taschenbuch. eines 
Arztes, &c. (Observations extracted from 
the Memorandum Book of a Physician). 

Among other curious matter contained in 
this work,.is a description of. the establish- 
ment formed at Berlin, by Wolfart, for the 
cure of diseases by Animal Magnetism, and 
of the penta xe followed by that zealous dis- 
ciple of Mesmer. 

The author arrived in Berlin towards the 
close of the year 1816. In visiting the prin- 
cipal medical establishment of that city, he 
had to chuse between La Charité and Wol- 
fart’s Magnetic Hospital. He decided in 
favour of the latter; indeed the opportunity 
of seeing nearly all diseases without excep- 
tion, treated, and even, as .many .asserted, 
cured, by.means of paqnetinn, was so novel 
and extraordinary, that he.was eager to avail 
himself of it. we. 

The following ishis account of what he 
saw and heard during a three months con- 
Stant attendance on Wolfart’s magnetic prac- 
tice and leetures.— 

‘* That magnetism is not a mere chimera, 
I was fully.convineed during my residence at 
Bamberg ; though. the mode in which it is 
there practised is far from being the right 
ene. youthful vivacity which . charac- 
terizes the whole conduct of old Dr. Marcus, 





and his unconquerable desire to make him- 


self acquainted with every thing new, whether 
relative to medicine, pe or art, na- 
turally him to } er attention to the 
subject of animal magnetism, which had a 
short time befure been revived. A number 
of female patients in the hospital were mag- 
netized ; but I do not recollect a single case 
in which a cure was effected. Attention was 
chiefly devoted to displaying the phenomena 
of somnambulism ; and it was a grand point 
gained, if the patient could be made to dis- 
tinguish metals, to play at gards, or perform 
tricks during the crisis. 

“Thus all was caricature at Bamberg ; 
every individual connected with the hospital 
was ridiculous, and would have supplied a 
writer of comedy with abundance of subjects. 
A young physician of the hospital, who was 
engaged in magnetising from morning to 
night, became at length so exhausted that he 
glided about like # ghost ; and it was said 
that his drowsy and id appearance had 
the effect of putting the patients to sleep. 
In ~~ practice I have but sel- 
dom recourse to magnetism ; and its 
a pe power in disorders of the nerves 
is all I can attest from my own experience. 
During my long absence from Germany I 
had no knowl of the works that have 
been published on the subject ; I had not seen 
a baquet, and never dreamed that magnetism 
had again been adopted as a universal re- 


—. 
** My first visit to Professor Wolfart was in 
the evening. I readily gained access to his 
establishment, and he invited me to accom- 
pany him to the apartment where he was en- 
gaged with his patients. 1 do not-recollect 
ving ever witnessed a more extraordinary 
sight. I was ushered into a spacious cham- 
ber, illuminated only by two study-lamps, 
shaded by screens, which diffused a kind of 
mystic light. On two baquets were seated 
about twelve patients, men, women, and 
children, all set in motion by. means of fric- 
tion on the conductors. Here, as well as 
in the adjoining apartment, which was still 
darker, a number of females were sitting 
asleep in arm chairs, shaded by skreens, and 
muttering incoherently during the crisis. 
Large glass globes lined with tin-foil, were 
runpened from the cieling, for the purpose, 
as I was afterwards informed, of reflecting 
and strengthening the magnetic power. The 
gloomy effect of the light, the strange mo- 
tions of the patients, and the deep silence 
that vailed all around, were singular 
me but Si yctage was ecager Pay 
more fan e appearance of Wol- 
fart himeelf, who v sined sbent like an en- 
chauter, holding a long iron rod, resembling 
a magic wand, in his right hand, with which 
he alternately. agi the conductors, and 
traced large circles above the heads of the 
sleepers, or, with his wand in his: left hand, 
made the most singular motions before those 
whom he wished to rouse. water 
bottles.which stood on the baquets were re- 
peatedly replenished, for the consumption of 
water was immense. Having for some time 
silently observed these mysteries, I turned 
to a spectator, who, as I afterwards learnt, 
was one of Wolfart’s most intimate friends; 
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he furnished me with some explanations, and 
strongly advised me to study Mesmer’s work, 
which he assured me, displayed the pro- 
foundest penetration. Wolfart now jomed 
our conversation. He observed that it is 
entirely erroneous to proceed by fixed de- 
grees in the progress of magnetism; and 
that it were as easy to lay down seven thou- 
sand as seven rules, since the treatment is 
totally different in every individual ee 
“In diseases of every kind,” added he, 
“whether fever, cutaneous eruptions, or 
debility, magnetism may be resorted to ; out 
of six or seven hundred of my scarlet-fever 
patients, only one has died: indeed, in this 
disease, I merely make a pretext of admi- 
nistering medicine. Magnetism may be ap- 
plied in every case : if a patient has a splinter 
in hi , of course it must first be ex- 
pv ut oa Hy o most 
8 removed by magnetising the oe 
the sobaed to one of his pcan. a mr ath 
who had been cured of staphyloma ; I could 
no longer conceal my astonishment ; and he 
desired me to call on the following morning, 
when I should see-patients who had recover- 
ed from staphyloma, and other diseases of the 
eye still more inveterate. During the two 
succeeding months I did not venture to visit 
Wolfart’s establishment in the evening, as 
the patients who came to the baquet were 
for the most part persons of the first rank, 
who might have felt offended at the idea of 
being thus exhibited to strangers. I was, 
however, the more regular in my attendance 
in the aie the time assigned to the 
oy aap ed for magnet wising the cual 
the days appointed for ising t 

arg and Tuesdays Fridays for the 
emales. The operation of ne er 
far mere speedily performed than is generally 
imagined ; in the space of an hour, from 
20 to 30 patients were magnetised, including 
the medical examinations of the new visitors. 
None but those who have been eye-witnesses 
can form a notion of the superficial mode in 
which these examinations are performed, 
partly by Wolfart himself, and partly by two 
of his most confidential pupils ; one of whom, 
Dr. E.... was a man only twenty 
years of age. W. is a mere Diagnosti- 
cist ; and probably his total want of every 
requisite essential to the physician induced 
him to vay! to = universal specific of 
magnetism. His pupils, who are all provided 
with rods, which foey constantly carry about 
with them, are even more deficient in medi- 
cal satiate than their master. They 
deem it sufficient to ascertain in which of 
the three regions of the system, traced out 
by Wolfart, the disease is seated; whether 
in the head, the thorax, or the abdomen ; and 
as the organs of the senses are the poles of the 


feet those of the abdomen, the magnetising 
physician effects his cure of each region by 
magnetic attraction, towards its a 
dicinal applications consist solely of elder- 
berry juice, infusions of cummin or camo- 
mile, feet-baths, linseed-poultices, and mag- 
hetised water: in fact I never heard Wolfart 
prescribe any thing else. 

“ After my first morning visit to Wolfart’s 
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establishment, I noted down in my journal 
the following observations on the most im- 
portant cases that came under my observa- 
tion :— 

“‘ 1. Five patients with staphyloma ; on 
the eye of one, merely a spot on the cornea 
was observable, though he had been depriv- 
ed of the power of vision in both eyes by 
complete staphyloma. In the other patients, 
as I was informed, the tumours had diminish- 
ed to about half their. original size; this was 
partioularly remarkable in the case of a child, 
who, when first brought to Wolfart, was un- 
able to close its eyes, though when I saw it, 
the staphyloma permitted the eye-lid to be 
drawn down with ease. Wolfart assured me 
that this was the largest he had ever seen. I 
asked him what further recovery he expected 
in the case of this child; and he replied, 
** You see from what I have effected in the 
space of four weeks, and also from the first 
case, in-which all that remains of the staphy- 
loma is merely a slight obscuration of a part 
of the cornea, that I am,entitled to all the 
merit of a complete cure. The child’s eyes 
will soon become as good as yours !” 

“2. Several cases of amaurosis. e of 
the patients was a woman who had been stone 
blind for twelve years, and who can now dis- 
tinguish the colour of a dress. 

** 3. Only a slight dim spot on the cornea 
was observable in many cases, in which it 
had originally been totally obscured. 

“4. A child with Rachitis. Wolfart assured 
me, in the presence of the mother, that 
only a year before the child was a pefect 
monster. When I saw it, its deformity was 
not by any means remarkable. 

** 5. Several cases of paralytic and rheuma- 
tic Ophthalmia, Hemiplegia, and a woman 
for tape-worm. The latter patient received 
two touches on the abdomen with the wand, 
and, unlike all the rest, she manifested no 
symptoms of amendment; she was, how- 
ever, dismissed along with the rest, with the 
best hopes for future recovery. Among the 
new visitors,there were several with inflamma- 
tion in the eyes, a woman witha wen, and a 
man witha liver-complaint. Only one patient, 
namely, a girl, with a cancer in her throat, was 
sent to Hufeland’s Polyclinical establishment. 
Most of the above patients were declared re- 
covered, and dismissed, in the course of eight 
days ; and in no case did the -operation of 
magnetising occupy more than three minutes. 
I every morning saw a number of various 
cases, and Wolfart pronounced every pa- 
tient to be convalescent. Every one, how- 
ever, whom I recollect to have seen a second 
time, after an interval of a week or fourteen 
days, and who were for the most part afflicted 
with diseases of the eye, appeared to me to 
have undergone but little change. The fol- 
owing circumstance, which occurred during 
the second month of my visits to the estab- 
lishment, did not ly contribute to 
oy my faith in Wolfart’s declarations. 

“On the 4th of Feb , 1817, a girl of 
eight years of age named ha Schwartz 


was brought to Wolfart by a woman, appe- 
rently either her mother or her nurse. 
being asked how the child was, the woman 
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that she brought her merely because Wol- 
fart had e a wish to see her occa- 
sionally. ‘ This patient has been cured of 
Amaurosis,’ said Wolfart, turning to me ; 
and after I had examined the child, he car- 
ried it to two Polish ladies, who were seated 
on the baquet, and said:—‘ Voila, mes- 
dames, un enfant, qui a été tout-d-fait aveu- 
gle, et qui maintenant a ment re- 
gagné sa vuc.” Whilst the ladies were ex- 
pressing their astonishment, and Wolfart 
was noting down the result of the cure in 
his journal, I had time to exchange a few 
words with the woman *. Our conversation 
was as follows. 

“* Was the child quite blind ?—Heaven for- 
bid!—Did she suffer from head-ach *— 
Never —Did she sometimes feel as if sparks 
or small insects were flying before her 
eyes ?—I never heard her complain of any 
such thing.—Then what ailed the child ?— 
When at school she complained that she did 
not know her letters, that they appeared 
to float on the paper. 

“* Wolfart now returned from his writing- 
table, and IJ was obliged to relinquish my 
examination. I Ily noted down the 
day when I saw the child, together with 
her name, for it ap to me almost in- 
credible that a Physician should he 
had cured a child of amaurosis, declare 
her to have been tout-d-fait aveugle, becau:e 
she could not tell her letters when at school ! 

** The following is all that I can attest res- 
pecting the healing powers of m, ex- 
ercised according to Wolfart’s method,and all 
that I ascertained while I continued for three 
months an impartial observer of his opera- 
tions :— 


® Those who visit Wolfart’s establishment 
must not implicit: faith in all his declara- 
tions ; for if they venture to the pa- 
tients, they will often meet similar com- 
mentaries on his cures. But such unbelievers 
will not be the most welcome visitors to Wol- 
fart; for he will regard their scepticism as im- 

ng the operative power of the m r. 
subjoin a few observations from Wolfart’s lec- 
tures respecting the advantages of the magnetic 
treatment. The passage is remarkable in more 
than one respect. 

“ The magnetic treatment must not only 
secure the advantage that the opinion of the 
m cannot be called in question, ‘but 
also that the thing ceases to be a to the 
bye-standers. All that tends to give the treat- 
ment See of aspectacle must be care- 
fully avoi The doubts of any person pre- 
sent will weaken the operation; for such persons 
operate anti-magnetically, and banish the pure 
harmonic working. exercise their con- 
fused inharmoniouys magnetism on the patient ; 
therefore it is wrong to attempt to magnetise 
in he de Bdge Bk 
fainting fit. remedies be ad- 
ministered to the patient without his knowledge. 
In Gothe’s Natural Daughter, the Doctor, in 
order to bring Eugenia to herself, merely pours 
a few drops of some liquid on a pocket-handker- 
chief, Yet it is probable that Gothe had no 
correct idea of magnetism.—It is not necessary 
that particular effects or phenomena should be 
manifested during the magnetic treatment ; it 
is sufficient if the patient derive benefit from the 








replied, that her eyes were quite well, and. 


operation.” 
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and opened her eyes as soon as he turned 
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who was sitting near her, she said in the 
phen ston’ obly —* feel not the slightest 

only pretend so for the joke’s 
8! cake!” oy This Indy was, if I mistake not, a 
countess ; “te little tle suspected that I under- 
stood what she was herd o5 
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effect reabsrptin, and finally fully to res- 
tore the visual power; Or to impart transpa- 
rency to an obscured crystalline lens, or sus- 
sti to a fétina. Does it 
ot from wai fe Wolfart plays the h ay 
ble 


pore! & ‘Hot; but inconceiva 
rel decepi a, ere ity, and blind devotion 
the pie re of Mésiner, have occa- 


Joned this ‘in¢onsisténcy ina mati, who is 
in other respects ‘shrewd and sensible. He 
gives iinplicit’ credit to whatever Mesmer 
asserts ;—he quotes’ in his lectures that the 
tying of the ‘umbilical cord is the seed of 
most of the rn he of children, and ‘to this 
the prophet Ezeki in to bear 
ew He declares tha all the —— 
in’ ‘hatural’ philosophy which can ‘be made 
e | for to come, o only serve to confirm 
Mesiher’s system, in which they are already 
anticipated. Owing to his boundless credu- 
lity, He fs not disgusted by intercourse with 
men who entertain thé most absurd notions; 
for if they bind ‘implicit faith to what he ad- 


vances, he in retarn readily believes all they 
assert. 
“During the last months of my residence 


in Berlin, T attended Wolfart’s establishment 
in the evening, and I was much amused 
by ‘the ridici 518’ storie’ of Dr. E. one of the 
magnetisers. He had anifel a woman, who, 
— i rat was entered in 
inffeting from Phthisis 
yore ay tera understood 
employed to designate’a contraction of ‘the 
veins of the hea viet such was reall i 
disease, Dr. E. wai ei cee. bot 
the declaration of rit herself, arin’ 
the crisis, and ae of another’ magnetis 
subject. ‘ The latter slept 'for thtee successive 
days, during Which’ period ‘slic Tose, ate, 
drank, and bated: * In the course of this re- 


markable crisis, she also wrote mystic verses 


t ‘Rieiins.”’ 
a Peat the uings ‘of England 
rece he rhe replied, that }- 
St: I referred to thie 
Mot the ey and to the al- 
hakspeare in Macbeth; but Dr. 


English ng 
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"| E--attached no Consequence mice to either: as the 


patient had distinctly affirmed, that the con- 
re- } secrated oil of age ‘was alone capable of 
‘conve this powe' 
othe honour of the human understand- 
ing, only a small nuinber, | believe, of Wol- 
fart’s ‘pupils carry their absurdity thus far. 
It must be confessed, however, that animal 
tism is a subject on which many sen- 
sibfe men may be misled ; for it is one of the 
first peculiarities of this species of supersti- 
tion, that, those who once yield to it, ene. 
rally come at length to set no bottnds: to 
their credulity ; and it is therefore possible, 
that many conceive the acijtiring a confused 
notion of the seat of the patient’s disease, the 
wishing for a cure, and the aiding that good 
wish by common family medicines, the best 
of all medical systems. ‘Woe to the state, 
Were its physictans ever to imagine, that 
they can effect cures solely by the croyez et 
ceuillez system.” 





‘ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





SOCIETY OF ARTs, &c. 
The annual distribution of the rewards 
Toke by this Society took place ‘on 
at the Argyle Rooms. These rooms 
were wr Sache too small for the ocea- 
sion, and several hundreds of persons pro- 
vided with tickets were disappointed of ad- 
mission and’ turned from the doors. Such 
arrangements are extremely faulty, and 
should be amended hereafter. It is quite 
absurd to issue ‘twice as many cards as can 
by possibility obtain entrance. Wer were 
little more lucky than those who did not get 
in atall ; for early possession of the ‘seats, 
which were besides, (awkwardly for a Society 
was | 0/ Arts) contrived to’stand sideways towards, 
instead of fronting, the Royal President (the 
Duke of Sussex) doomed ‘us to so distant 
and inéonvenient a station, that we could 
~ hear nor see what was done. We 
are sorry to have thus been deprived of the 
pleasure it always affords us'to promulgate 
thie advances and promote the interests of 
this useful and valuable body: should we 
be able to procure the notes of any intelli- 
gent friend on the subject, we shall present 

the result to our readers next week. 








“LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
OXFORD, Mar 20. 
On Wednesday last the prize compositions 
were adjudged as follows :— 


»"! GHANCEDOR’S PRIZES. 
Latin ms mer fuerit Concilii 


a et coristifutio,” et’ quam vini in 

Gfescies libertatibas, ct in Populorum 

ms s formandis tabuerit.”—James Sher- 
Kole Boone, Student of Christ Church 


Wmee os —"On the inffuence of 


“To | the mia”. lexandér Macdonnell, M.A. 


‘Stuilerit’of Christ*Church.  ~" 

Pain’ Vers.— “ Newtoni Systema.”— 
Wilfiam Ralph a some time of Lin- 
coln Coll and now of Queet’s College, 





on Mr. Michell’s s foundation. 
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“gIR ROGER NEWNIGATE’S PRIZE. — 
English Verse.— The Temple of Diana 
at Ephesus.”—William Ewart, Commoner 
of Christ Church, 
CAMBRIDGE, May 19. 

The following degrees were conferred on 

Yednesday last :— 
7 pcan iw Drvixiry.—The Rev. Tho- 
mas Causton, of St. Joha’s College, Preben- 
dary of Westininister. MasTrr or Arts.— 
The Rev. Owen Davys, of St. Joha’s College, 
Bacnevon 1x. Civ Law.—The Rev. For- 
tesque Todd, of Jesus College. Bacuerors 
or Arts.—R. Beehoe Radeliffe, T. H. Hall, 
R. Abercrombie Denton, Fellows of King's 
College. H. T. Burne, of Trinity College. 
Gostwick Prideaux, of Sidney College. 





FINE ARTS. © : 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


GALLERY OF Portrarrs.—This exhibi- 
tion anne 8 interest for vision than 
for report; and we hardly know hew to con- 
vey any adequate idea of it to our readers. 
As paintings, few of the pictures rank very 
high: there are some, however, of the ve 
foremost character; cnd what the others 
want as specimens of excellence in that re- 
spect, they make up as likenesses of famous 
men, and as examples of what is curious in 
ancient art. There are 183 subjects, mo- 
narchs, statesmen, warriors, beauties, scho- 
lars, poets, painters,—names familiar to his- 
tory, or dear to science. It is impossible 
to contemplate such an assemblage without 
being plunged deeply into feelings of no 
common cast ;—without. being transported 
in imagination to periods full of extraordi- 
nary events, recalling vividly the deeds and 
the destinies of persons for whom our pas- 
sions have been intensely tonched, and al- 
most living in ages far distant from our awn 
time. In an inferior degree the costumes of 
other periods attract our attention ; and the 
means and manners’ of the artists whose 
works are thus brought together, afford an 
abundant field for speculation and ingniry. 
Fro specimens more antique than Holbein, 
we follow the chain ‘adorned by Rubens and 
Vandyke, to the later productions of the last‘ 
reign. Among the rest are More, Zucchero, 
Dobson, Cooper, Riley, Lely, Kneller, Ho- 
garth, Reynolds, Copley, Dance, Gainsbo- 
rough, and Hoppner ; and among their sub- 
jects, many of the most remarkable person- 
ages of the last three centurics. 

His Majesty has graciously contributed a 
number of the portraits from the royal palaces, 
than which nothing could more enhance the 
value of the exhibition ; for these are little 
known to the world, and very cnrious in 
themselves. A descriptive catalogue has 
been published at the Gallery ; but if we, as 
we intend, return to this subject, we shall 
endeavour to entertain our readers with no- 
tices both of the painters and of their patrons, 
with which a good deal of research has en- 
riched the common-place book of a very aljle 
contributor to the Literary Gazctte. 
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TY] And while we say this, we are no less aware 
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MR. FAWKES’ GALLERY. j 
Mr. Fawkes, with the same liberality which 
induced him last year ‘to throw. open his 
slendidt mansion, and admit visitors to view 
his eoRection, of water colour paintings, (a 
collection, we may repeat, wane in the 
world), has this season again devoted every 
‘Thersday for several weeks to the same lau- 
dable purpose. We observe few alterations 
in the pictures, though there are some in- 
teresting additions ; and we onby notice the 
matter in order to. make a pablic record of 
conduct well calculated to encourage the 
arts ; to gratify foreigners as well as residents 
with a-very pleasing recreation ; and to dis- 
play the matchless achievements of British 
artists in this peculiarly national style. Ou 
the 22d of June the privilege ends. 





ROYAL ACADEMY: PORTRAITS. 

It will not be too snuch to say of the new 
President of the Royal Academy, that.in hin 
the elements of fine taste, and most of the es. 
sential qualities of art ere so happily blend- 
ed, that his name must shed a lustre on the 
arts of the country, anc his works furnish ex- 
amples beth for instruction and imitation to 
the rising and future generation of artists. 


of the power and excellence of contempo- 
rary talent: we view the variety of atyles 
as creating a charm, hy which the pleasure 
of contemplating works of ert is continued 
through an endless diversity of means, to 
arrive at the same end. Hence aur portraits 
have the air and character of historical sub- 
jects; and. it is impossible to pasa over, ei- 
ther in this or any exhibition sinee the 
establishment of the Royal Acatlemy, the 
great talents which have brought this branch 
of the fine arts to its-present state of unri- 
valled excelhance. 

No. \7h. The very fine whole length of. 
Sir W. Grent, by Sur T. Lawrence, has 
alveady had-our remarks, froma private view ; 
and now that it is publicly aeen, hears out 
to the utmost our epcomiums on its merits. 
Ip this portrait, the admirable lawyer is. ex- 
pressiyely contemplative, aud full of digni 
fied thought; and this excellence is s 
ed anore striking from the same subject heing 
far less happily treated in- these respects, 


ornaments of our native seheol. 
No. 115. Portrait.of J, Abernethy. The 


same. 

Aan agdipirable and speaking likeness. The 

sion is that oh roman cuntionl with 

humour, Shrewdness, we take it, 
would haye been more just; Int, hones 
rules ace not infallible, The subject and the 
execution, except ip the drawing, alike des- 
tine this picture to future celebrity. 

No. 122. Portrait of the Daughter of the 
Archduchess Charles of Austria. The 
same. 

This avoidance of the mention of the fa- 
ther, is rather an @dd sort of insinvaton, 

bape we sup the able president, hy 

tune so wel'a 


inted with continental 
courts, can expigin. the tage as it 


ETTRES. 





No. 82, Duke of Kent.—Sin W. 
d - Beechey, RoA. 
This we consider to be one of the best 
whole lengths ever exhibited by the artist. 
It is a good likeness, and a feeling picture. 
The air and: attitude are deserving of nuch 
praise ; and: upon the whole, we reckon it 
one. of the most valuable reminiscences of 
the deceased prince. Turnerelli's bust of his 
Royal Highness, which we mentioned when 
nearly completed, and which is now in the 
sculpture room below, furnishes an interest- 
ing object for comparison with this portrait. 
No. 1. Portrait of W. Williams, Esq. 
Provincial Grand Master for Dorsetshire, 
0.—H. W. Picheragill 
. his is a — — and — = to 
the artist. It is, rhaps, worthy 0 being 
observed, that ed ne splendid and curious, 
we never saw @ picture in masonic emblems 
ghey een ee * if 
No. 18. rait of the of Hopetoun— 
HY. Ruehuen, BR. A. 

A well-tonesd and excellent whole length, 
with a war horse, painted. in a grand style. 
The possessor may he if time lowers 
this. canvass ; for it is now Gf our eve be not 
deceived by the surrounding e.hibitionary 
glitter,) precisely what it quglt to reniain, 
in point of colour. 

No. 3).—Portrait of the Duke of Welling- 
ton.—G. Hayter. 

An able performance of the same kind; 
but wanting something ofthe heroic elevation 
of the preceding. 

No. 1. . Portrait.of Earl Grey. 204. Mr, 
_ Brougham,—T. Phillips, ¥ 

We couple wigs together, rather pelldir 
cally than according to numerical order in 
the full list (8) of Mr. Phillips’ productions. 
As works of art they bear the impress of that 
master’s hand—are finely coloured, clear, 
and nagural. As likenesses, we certainly 
cannot compliment them ; and. whatever li- 
herties criticism may allow on behalf of 
ladies— 

“ Ever fair and young ;— 
we think that statesmen ought not to be 
beantified in this way. 
No. 404, A Lady.—S. W. Reynolds, Jun. 

This picture of a fair damsel, with a harp, 


on tie same walls, though by oue of the chief | wants what these of Mr. Phillips has got.— 


** A little flattery does well, sometimes,”’ 
No. 379, Portrait. of a Gentleman.—T. 
‘ Stewardson, — 

This —— (one of six or eight by the 
same able artist) rises to our view (we say 
rises, hecause it is placed so: below 
the eye) with all the djs ng inarks of 
character and genius; which we can no more 
mistake than we ean the skill of the artist in 
giving ita form. We may be led away as 
to the traits, by our knowledge of facts, but 
to the power of the painter every eye will 
bear witness; and the ackaowledgment will 
be unanimous, that this con- 
firms him high in the of merit. The 


head is vigorous, swell ted, and fyll of 
. ig painted, 


No. 270. Portrait of D. Laing, Esq. F. 
A. S.—S. Fane. 








Be 
may, the child is a Jittle fat imperialist, 
tying a red : 


shoe, 


A picture of great merit, painted with vi_ 
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or and s both of col and cha- 
non The Sholee of atiitode coor, and 
the whole exhibits the artist’s talents to great ; 
advantage. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


ADDRESS TO LOVE. 
Quem non mille fere, quem non Stheneleius 
Non potuit Juno vincere ; vincit Amor. 
OVID. 
By the Author of Lines on the Death of Sir John 
Moore. 


Sovereign Leve! with insidious art, 

Thou approachest the unsuspecting heart, 

There to abide, in life’s happy morn, 

Destroying its peace with remorseless scorn ! 

Bearing thy quiver, with wings for flight, 

A blind, naked, young elfe, o' eeethed might, 

*Tis said thou art—so, the muse thee arrays— 

So the painter's skill, thy form portrays. 

Yet how vain to say that Love is blind— 

When fail’d he, the mark’d-out prize to find *? 

How foolish to think, a wanton boy 

The heart's living-peace, had the power to de- 
stroy ! : 

Then com'st thou, Love, in a warlike guise, 

Helmed with steel, to seize thy prize ? 

Art thou seen amidst the battle’s strife, 

On the blood-stain’d field where death is rife ? 


Or, ridest thou in the raging storm ? 

Or, appearest thou by night, in some faéry form, 
Thy vigils and influence alone to keep, 

While we lie enchain’d in the'deme of theap ? 
Till thy silken net was thrown around me,— 
Till thy Syren charms, as with spells had bound 


me ; 
M t I scorn’d thee in life’s happiest hour, 
And ‘d lightly of thee, and thy boasted 
power. 
I saw thee glancing from full-dark eyes— 
I mark’d thy smile from dewy lips rise— 
Though death lay concealed, in the labyrinth’s 
maze 
Of locks, like the raven's wing,—yet would I 
gaze— 
As heedless of I gaz’d, nor felt dread 
For ‘twas thou, (sly deceiver) who seem'd most 
As thou needest but dissemble well, 
‘Fo ensnare thy slaves with prevailing spell. — 
. KAAEA. 





Lines addressed to His Grace the Duke of Marl- 
borough, om his composition of the song entitled 
“* You gave me a Rose.”’+ 

As flies so often brilliant seem, 

Reflectéd thro’ the amber’s gleam ; 

Thus OE get Were, oad verers chine, 

When by such notés as thine. 

RICHARD RYAN. 


* “Is heaGod that ever flies the light ? — 
Or, naked he, disguis’d in all untruth ? 
If he be blind how hitteth he se right ? 
How. is he young that tam’d old Phoebus’ 


youth ?” 
Sir Philip Sydney. 
+t Just published. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


Tue Hermit m tax Country. 

I am so partial to Scotland that I always 
peruse even the humblest tribute in its praise 
with great 
the subject having accidentally fallen into 
m ,I ectesliagiy lay them before my 


‘| readers, that they may sympathize in the de- 


ights of a cockney, ing from the noise 
my “mn i te Goede and fresh 
air in the land of cakes and heather. 
EDINBURGH. 
Letters from Mr. Peter Prig, traveller to 
the house ¥ Clumph and Company, to hia 

Sriend in London. 

“ Dear John,—What an advantage tra- 
velling gives a man over the rest of his 
neighbours! A fellow who stands like a fix- 
ture behind his compter, has no chance of 
enlarging his mind, whilst the traveller who 
shakes off the Londen dust from his trowsers, 
divests himself of prejudice and the vernacu- 
lar tongue together, and becomes not a citi- 
zen of London, but a citizen of the world; 
he is easily naturalized (not neutralized. as 
Mrs. Clumph would call it) any where, be- 
cause he is himself a child of nature, and 
takes his mother for his guide. I was never 
so much convinced of this, as after sojourn- 
ing a while in the Caledonian metropolis, 
that Emporium of Science, the great north- 
ern mart, as we say. How you untravelled 
Cocknies do mistake the Scot! You think 
Sandy a heavy, uncouth, uncultivated sl 
creature: he is n of all this. W 
then you consider the Aberdonian to be a 
sharp, tricky, slippery, ‘selfish fellow: this 
is equally false. He may have a bit of these 
ingredients in his composition ; but he is‘just 
as honest as ourselves,—much pleasanter 
and easier to deal with, but that’s not to my 

urpose,—sink the shop! 

“On my first arriving on the Scottish bor- 
ders, I was brimful of prejudice, and was 
pre to quiz Sandy, as much as I could ; 

to mark the inferiority betwixt 
him, and ourselves. How my heart and my 
reason smite me for such an unworthy 
t t! kindness and hospitality have ta- 
ken their revenge of me, in this point. The 
first savage sound which assailed my ears, 
was, “‘ come, Ben.” For this familiarity I 
took the liberty of observing, that I did not 
stand nick names, that I was neither Ben nor 
Dick, and that I th t the address more 
free than welcome. e chambermaid star- 
ed; she was a girl ; and blushing mo- 
destly and enchantingly, she replied, “I 
hope, Sir, no ; will you step in, to 
the fire?” “‘ No, my dear ;” replied I, “ for 
if I did, I should burn myself ; and as it is, 
i pianos we whys yr = es Scotch 
t eyes, which is the most 
ardent of The two” x What’s your wull,” 


} replied Jeannie (such was her name). “ Why, 


love, 1 have not made my will, and I have 
no will of my own near such a sweet crea- 
ture as you.” “Tut,” cried Jeannie, “I 
canna be fashed wi’ you; you speak over 

English for me, but my mistress will 
be at you in a moment.” What this meant 


pleasure. A couple of letters on; 


I knew not, but I was resigned. Her mis- 
tress came in—as lady-like a woman ’'as ever 
I saw, and treated me with the most court] 

and attention ; I was half reconci 
‘to Scotland already. 

‘At this moment a barbarous fellow enter- 
ed with “‘ come awa’ lassie ; fire my chops 
weel, and be dune as quick as possible; 
where awa’s the guid wife ?”” What gibber. 
ish! “I hope,” th ¢ I to myself, “ that 
they wont attempt to fire my chops ; but ’'m 
determined, for the fun of the thing, to have 
a complete Scottish dinner. I therefore or- 
dered a sheep’s head and a haggis, with the 
view of seeing as much of the mati- 
the landlady's good taste, ellng for whiskey 

e "s taste, calling for whiske 
by way of beverage. Now, John, the shee . 
head was s » and had whole turnips 
around it; so that it looked like a black-a- 
moors head garnished with snow balls ; ’twas 
the most disgusting thing I ever saw. At 
this moment my epicureanism got the better 
of my politeness and knowledge of the world, 
and I cried, with an oath, “ take away that 
monster of a thing!” “ Oh ! said a pert hus- 
sey, with coal black eyes, and auburn hair, 
(a very pretty girl too) “ you dinna like 
sheep’s heed, ablins you'll enough 0’ 
that at hame !” Devilish sharp, thought I— 

** She now brought me some decentish bar- 
broth, and a boiled fowl, which was tol 
lol, but overdone ; some very fine fish, and 
a bottle of as good port as any in the Lord 
Mayor’s cellar. This made me a little easy ; 
the active bucksome style of the lass 
quite struck my fancy. I had, however, 
only seen her face. Looking down I beheld 
her naked feet, which quite turned my sto- 
mos sgh" ag gp wd aye 
scending, to e myself agreeable to 
the sulives ;.80 smiling, “ Bonny lassie,” 
said I, (for I am an apt scholar, and had 
picked up that much Scotch already) “J 
think you have got your rantertuy Aira, 
on!” ** ou hae gotten ? roa I stays,” 
replied she, ‘alluding to m berland cor- 
set. “ Oh! Oh!” t 1; “ quizzing, 
which I had made the order of the day, 
wont do here ;” so I changed my tone. 
“I now came to the haggis. Gemini! what 
a horror! It looked like a boiled bagpipe ; 
and when I stuck my knife in it, out gk 
ed such a flood of abomination, that I was 
almost suffocated. I dispensed with master 
haggis ; but when I came to taste the whis- 
key, it took me so powerfully by the throat, 
that I thought it would have suffocated me 
>. a I can compare it to nothing but blue 
blazes, and gunpowder, fire and smoke ;— 
I now drank a bottle of Bell’s ale—nectar 
and ambrosia! finished my wine, and order- 
ing my horse, paid a very moderate bill, and 
prepared for my departure. } 

“* Well, said I to myself, first impressions 
are strong. I am now but a few miles in 
Scotland, and I find civil a poner ye 
rate charges, good wine, pretty 7a 
man may do well enough here. I took a 
pivots lodging at Edinburgh, and made my- 
self comfortable. I lodge and board in the 
new town, which beats Bath hollow, at a 





widow M‘Clarty’s. YI took her at first fora 
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poor distressed woman ; buf she has a fine 
sideboard of plate, engraved with the arms 
of the M‘Clarty family, as proudly as if she 
were a duchess; table linen enough to set 
a draper’s shop, and the most splendid Bible 
lever saw in my life, which she is always 
quoting ; besides a very decent library, and 
handsome furniture. says she lets lodg- 
ings for y’s sake, ap, lone wo- 
man, but that’s all my . However she 
is an uncommonly y» good sort of 
“ At table, I expected to show off, for 
the party consisted of two ministers (as they 
call the parsons) and two pare setae, 
one of fF a0 ape the other of law; but I 
could scarcely get in a word edgeways. I 
began to flash a little about the state of Eu- 
rope, when the elder minister, who might 
have been 5 iaienee of state ™ his know- 
ledge, 0 upon me, until I was quite 
date, Soended. He had history at his fin- 
ger’s ends, and he knew more about the con- 
tinent than I did about the counting-house, 
altho’ a very uncouth shabby looking chap. 
The younger parson, too, would quote yeu 
all the Britis ts, and authors,. with a 
facility that astonished me, but all in a broad 
accent, which proved that he had never 
crossed the borders. The law fellow seemwn- 
ed to want to talk nothing but Greek and 
Latin, mathematics, arts, and sciences; but 
the medical gentleman, an Irishman, was as 
By and flighty as ge could wish, and seeing 
ow flabergasted I was, he took me under 
his wing to shew me life. We finished the 


evening together, and with this I will finish 


my letter. is a rare place for 
learning, as you shall hear another time. In 
the mean while I remain, 
“Dear John, Yours very truly, 
“ Peter Price.” 

“ P.S. The lace takes finely ; vouz m’en- 
tendez, as we say in French. Pray take 
care of my bull-bitch, and pay up my sub- 
scription to the club.” 
SEER | 

THE DRAMA. 


DRURY LANE. 


Virginius.—We write doubtfully touchi 
this play, because we are not sure that it 
will survive to reap the benefit of -our criti- 
cisms. It is a very feeble piece of work, and 
destitute of any one qua ity to recommend 
it. The language is not poetry—the inci- 
dents are not affecting—the manners are not 
Roman; altogether it is sadly igfre dig. 
nae a * Barlow, we hear, has 

ded in parodying many passages of 
— _ dramatists; and his = far. 
= refining and elevating what it borrowed 

m others, has invariably debased their 
standard, and deteriorated their currency. It 
: hardly worth while to notice any particular 
lemishes in such a roduction ; but what 
will classical readers think of a story found- 
ed on events that occurred during the iron 
customs and ascendancy of Rome, the only 
tolerable scene in which depends on a moon- 
light stratagie meeting between the Decem- 
vir Appius apd Miss irginia, the daughter 





of Virginius, the Centurion, but here re- 
greet as the Commander in Chief of the 
man legions, with Nobles, Senators, 
Consuls, Decemvirs, and all, quite obedient 
to his orders! What will rs of com- 
mon sense think of the patriot Virginius, 
the soldiers for offering to march 
home use they were (only) starving to 
death ; but ing them to march when 
his own Dye affairs required their swords 
against the government! Perhaps this was 
meant for a sly hit at professed patriotism ; 
if so, a tragedy is not the proper vehicle for 
political satire. What will the ladies think 
of the means taken to degrade the heroine, 
and of the scandalous author, instead of 
rendering her worthy of being the cause of a 
splendid revolution, making her the object 
of even her father’s suspicions. This is 
surely a proof of a very bad taste, as well as 
of a lamentable want of judgment. It was 
impossible, with the materials afforded by 
the poet, for even Mr. Kean to produce any 
effect. He tried fairly in one or two scenes to 
make hits ; but though a man may strike hard 
with a sword or sl hammer, it is out of 
his power to dent an audience with a bodkin 
or a bladder. Mrs. West was as lachrymose 
as the bad dreams with which her part was 
impregnated could warrant ;,and indeed so 
far was she, or any of the performers, from 
getting rid of the uent night-mare with 
which the author afflicted them, that we 
were often tempted to fancy that they were 
all dreaming together, bound by a somno- 
lent spell, out of which lethargic state nei- 
ther dogger, lictor, nor tyranny, could rouse 
them. Mr. Penley however held his head 
up like a man, in Julius, and so doubtless 
would Dentatus have done, who we dare say 
would have been the ablest character in the 
lay, but he was murdered before it began. 
rom the similarity of the invented charac- 
ters in this play and that at Covent Garden, 
we presume that the frame-work has been 
more entirely copied than we before imagin- 
ed. An energetic prologue, spoken by Mrs. 
Egerton, and a somewhat tedious lump of 
fun, in the epilogue, way, by Oxberry and 
Knight, were the accessories to this dramatic 
tragicide. 
An am 


ing using Extravaganza, entitled Gio- 
vanni in rp A 


n, originally performed at 
the Pavilion Theatre, been successfully 
transported to this theatre. Madame 
Vestris, Miss Carew, and Harley, are its pro- 
minent. supports ; but the whole is whim- 
sical and amusing. In these dull times one 
is to laugh at any thing ; and pleased 
with any thing at which one can laug 





THEATRE FRANCAIS. 
Revival of Les Templiers.—This_ re- 
resention attracted.a numerous audience. 
n addition to the desire of witnessing the 
revival of the tragedy, lic curiosity was 
excited by the new debut of Talma, who, 
for the first time, performed the of the 
Grand Master, in which Saint-Prix gained 
such high and deserved tation. 
It cannot be said that the new Molay was 
inferior to his predecessor. At least, it is 
certain, that in the third act, and particu- 
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larly in the invocation scene, Talma display- 
ed such a degree of religious sensibility, as, 
perhaps, no other tragedian of the present 
day is capable of delineating. . But consider- 
ing the performance as a whole, St.-Prix 
more ate corresponded with the idea which 
is naturally formed of the Grand Master of 
the Knights Templars. 

Saint-Prix, besides his athletic form and 
sonorous voice, had an air of rude and 
phlegmatic frankness, which well accorded 
with the unpolished manners of the 14th 
century, and with the historical character of 
Molay. Talma, however, with fewer phy- 
sical adv s, and a less profound study 
of detail, was infinitely more affecting. In 
him we admire the resignation and pious 
philosophy of the christian, and the firmness 
and heroic qualities of the warrior. In spite 
of their extreme difference, the two styles 
are equally good, at least in many respects; 
and it is easy to conceive that a third per- 
former, and who might partake of both 
these styles, would be preferable to either 
Talma or Saint-Prix. 


a ce 
VARIETIES. 


The Emperor of Austria has given orders 
for the building of a Temple at Vienna, 
which is to be in every respect a copy of the 
celebrated temple of Theseus at Athens. 
The famous group of Theseus, by Canova, is 
to be placed in this temple. 

A trial of Mr. Parke’s invention for the 
consumption of smoke in steam engines, 
other furnaces, has, we observe from the 
newspapers, been tried at Messrs. Barclay’s 
Brewery, before several gentlemen of science, 
whose opinions were unanimously favourable 
to the experiment. 

1200/. was collected at the Drury Lane 
Lo sas Fund Anniversary, on Saturday 
wee . 

A subterraneous cemetery of yery remote 
antiquity, was lately discovered by a farmer 
on the Carmichael estate, near Hyndford 
Bridge, between Douglas and Se- 
veral stone coffins have been found. 

L’ABBE dg: rage se apa 
lars respecting this distinguis torian 0 
Orien’ Mahners, &c. is extracted from the 
Journal of Mr. John Hands, a Missionary 
at Bellary, Mysore. ‘‘ His principal resi- 
dence is at his chapel in the Pettah, near Se- 

i tam. He “her nts 
oppose the progress of Christiani 
san ¢ Catholick religion) in his om . 
as insuperable; and looks on the Hindoos 
~ — of God. tg last 25 a of = 
ife he has spent entirely amo’ pie, 
of whom he bas about 6,000, called Chistians, 
under his in the Mysore. The Abbe 
is a venerable ing old man, with a long 
flowing beard. He has adopted most of the 
customs of the Hindoos, in respect to dress, 
diet, &c. His Canara congregation amounts 
i vane, Hg 
° . YO : en, 
and Professors Sechiienne jock eyers, 
Germans, have been elected members of the 
class of Natural Philosophy, by the Danish 


















Academy of Scietice: Miutlge, a 
member of the Mathematical ‘Class. 
Precious Stones.—A @ianottd suid to be 
worth 20,000/. and consequeritly one of the 
‘largest inthe world, wus among the spoils of 
— Peishwh, and is uae India 
~omrpdny’s treastiry, ‘to . for the be- 
nefit of the captors. %t was ‘bronghit ‘to 
by the ship York. A block of 
‘mmethyst, ‘or rather a ‘mass of attiethysts, 
has ‘been serft froin Brazil'to Calcutta. ‘This 
‘e inén ‘is four feet ih ‘cir- 


cymnference, ant —— 98 pounds. ft is 
in its ‘rough ‘state, 





consists of more thin 

‘50 ir ‘columns, smooth, transparent, 

P ‘thd wiiite, shooting up tike erystils 
rom a common matrix. 

The Protestunt Bible Society of Puris has 

lished ‘its ‘first Annual ‘Report. 

A’ nuin er of authors, conipesers, ac- 
tors, &e-contected with the Parisian Theatres , 
have presented ’a petition to theMinister ofthe 

or, Tequesting that they ‘may be shut 

the summer autonths, likethe theatres 

of the rest of the workl. They d thit 

the worst to -health ensue 

from visiting these crowded resorts in hot 
weather. 

Moliere’s Tartuffe has-been translated into 
Swedish, and performed at. Stockholm. 

A German ciel asserts, that an:artist 
at Cemberg, in ia, has constructed a 
watch which imitates the human voice, 
and answers questions.in Gerinau and Po- 
lish ; besides executing: musical airs. 

Pileogphic Girl—The ‘Ttalian Journals 
mention that ayoung lady, only J3 years of 
age, named Maria Catherina Gherardi, a 
native of Serola, has maintained ti public a 
series of philosaphic theses, in thedatin lan- 


erfect Horse.—It has become a. pro- 
verb, even among the most experienced 
horse-jockeys, ‘that the best horse is, never 
without some fault. The race has indeed de- 
rived somé amelioration from its increase, but 
every entleavour to obtain pertection has 
only served to shew the impossibility of ef- 
fecting that object. 
A person residing-at Ranville, about two 
Pi from Caen, who has been engaged! 
all his life ‘in eo Sete, spretends to! 
—_ are. that w . ch aaeeoveaaet 30 
song! r, namely, a e perfect .in 
ney respect. This animal has already. 
been visited by the inspevtors of the French’ 
Gevernment, and it is said that even the 
mest fastidious connoisseurs have not been 
able to discover any blemish in him. He 
will no doubt.encite great curiosity in the. 
sporting world; if it be really declared per- 
fect, it will deserve to beamed -the Phe- 
nix, Tt is said that the breeder demands 
60,000 francs for him ;.and:a ousiderable 
Premium in-addition to'this price. —(Freack 
Journal.) 


LITERARY NOTIGES. 


‘Mr. ‘Mills, the author of the ‘History of 
the Crusades, with which our review has 


shown how we a en is, we} 
‘hear, ceipegell peeping publication, | 





THE LITERARY. GAZETTE, AND 


A AT PT 


Yravéls ih Eurtipe, during the Puutificate df 
feo X. ; a work, h differeiit im subject, 
simiter ‘in pM. to ‘tle Abbe Bartheleiti’s 
Travels of Anacharsis. 

Readers are alivays pleased, we know, to 
‘have a peep, a priori, ‘into the ions 
‘OF the ‘critics: ‘the furtheoming Number’of 
‘the Ediriburgh ‘Review, we are diifurmei, 
Will cotitain articles on the Life df ‘Catrin— 
i Anectotes—Restrictions on Foreign 
‘Conttner¢e—History of ‘Misic—State and 
Pr df Mutrifacturers—Dispositicns 
of fland and Anierica—Sanscrit and 
‘Greek—Sanscrit Poetry—Maccutloch’s Wes- 
tern Islatids—Civil ‘List and Retrenchinent— 
Educition of the Poor in Prance. 

GRECIAN LITERATURE, 

Athens, February 26, 1820.—The society 
of “ Lovers of the Muses,” established here 
dbout five years ago, begins to flourish 
through the activity of its directors. Its 
chief object is the instruction of the Greek 
youth ; anil they have now a-professor of an- 
ciesit as well as of modern Greck language ; 
and also of the French: they have besides 
engaged a professor of the Italian language, 
who will ‘likewise give instructions in Geo- 
metry, Trigonometry, Geography, &c. These 
ew instructors use all their diligence to 
‘bring this sehool to the same point of per- 
fection as that at Chios. ‘The school has a 
‘library, which has -been alreaily greatly 
enriched ‘hy the contributions of the mem- 
‘Vers. Each of these contributes annually 
three Sparish ‘Piastres ‘for ‘the salaries 
of the professors, the support of poor 
students, thie expences of the building, &e. 
The Athenians ‘have sent four young Greeks 
to Ttaly and Germany to study, to enable 
tliem, same years hence, to fill professorships 
at home. The society of “ Lovers of the 
Muses” -consists at present of 300 members. 


LEIPZIG BOOK FAIR. 
Sarony, April \9th, 1820. 

From the:catalogue df this fair, it appears 
that the number of booksellers who have 
‘either:come in porson, or sent their pullica- 
tiens, is 364; 1S qere:than dast fair : and 
the number of »publications furnished hy 
them, is 2907; 49 more than in ‘the last 
year’s ‘Easter fair. ‘On.a cursory examina- 
‘tion of ‘this catalogue, we find it to:contain 
in the various ‘branches of: knuwledye, as 
follows :— 

Education ani Instruction.—Elementary 
works, 65;books for children and youth, 152. 

Phitology in general, 169 ; the German 
‘language, 25; and foreign languages, .(in- 
cluding ‘the ‘bouks in ‘these ‘languages. on dif- 
ferent subjects brought ‘to the fair) 272. 

Elements of ’ ic, &c., 24; single 
poems and coltections, 68 ; Plays, 63 ; No- 
véls, $48; Music, 11; the Arts of Design, 
44 ; ‘Archeclogy, 22 ; Calligraphy, 19. 

Afithmetic, 51 ; Geometry, 27; Astro- 
niomy, I. 
‘Nataral History ‘in general, 13 ; Mineral- 


‘and Mining, 20. 
9 bola indi Horticulture, &e., 755 
00 me e 
itl Philosophy and Chemistry, 48. 
Metiicine, Surgery, and Farriery, 179. 











TtuFal aiid ‘Domestic Economy, 86. 

Mechanics, &c., 37. 

Commetce, os : 

Vv, ography, &c. 131; Maps, 

43; Pp cme ; sectors hdiczies, 8; a. 

Alinmacks and Directories, 13. 

History, general and particular, 115. 

+ Pulitical Tastitutions, and Law,.70. 
Political Economy and Administration, 28. 
Legistation and Jurisprudence, 81. 
Police, 21. 

Military Sciences, 42. 

Speculative Philosophy, 28 ; Ethies, 30. 

Divinity,—Catholic elementary works, 
31; ‘Protestant, 86; Protestant books of 
devotion, 66; Cudthélic, 70; Protestant 
‘Prayer Books, 56; Catholic, 20. 

Ecclesiastical Liaw, 28; Ecclesiastical 
History, 51. 

Works for an‘! against the Jews, 18, among 
which are two Jewish books of Sermons in 
the ‘Gerinan language. 

Bibliography, 35. 

Academical and otlier collections of writ- 
ings on iniscellaneous subjects, together with 
such as cannot be classed under any of the 
above theads, 65; Journals for entertain- 
ment, ‘&e., 40. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
may, 1820. 
Theersday, 25—Thermometer from 46 to 63. 
Barometer from 29, 94 to 29, 90. 
Wind'8.'W.2 and 4.—Cloudy and showery, 
Rain fallen ,5 of an inch. 
Friday, 26—Thermometer from 40 to 65. 
Barometer, from 29, 99 to-29, 93. 
Wind S.W. 2.—Morninyg fair ; the rest.of the 
day cloudy with rain at times. 
Rain fullen ,125 of an inch. 
Saturday, 27—Thermometer from 49 to 60. 
Barometer from $9, %5 {o 29, 80. 
Wind N. N. W. 2 and S. W. $.—Sunshine 
and rain alternately. 
Rain fallen ,175 of an inch. 
Sunday, 22—Thermometer from 47 to 58. 
Barometer from 29, 78 to 29, 68. 
Wind S. W. 2.—Cloudy, and almost geuerally 
raining. A Jittle snnshine at times. 
Rain fallen, 35 of an inch. 
Monday, 29—“Thermometer from 43 to 56. 
Barometer ‘from 29,50 to 29, 53. 
Wind &. ib. W. d.—Generaliv fair, with rain 
at times. ‘Several claps of thunder, about 1} 
A. M. and showers of bail in the afternoon. 
Rain fallen ,15 of an inch. 
Tuesday, 30 —Thermomceter from 42 to 61. — 
rometer from 29, 51 to 29,94. 
Wind ‘S. W. 3.— Clouds generally passing. 
The upper part of a halo was formed about 7, 
A. M.owith two parhelia east and west of it, and 
dbout-noon, the greater part of ahalo. 
Ruin fallen 226 of an inch. 
Wedlnesday, 31—Thermomcter from 43 to 60. 
Barometer from 29, 54t0 29, 59. 
Wind §. W. and W. 3.—- Clouds generally 
‘passing; at-timesclear. 
Edmenton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 
nan nearer neater 


Erratum. By an. errar ofthe press, the word Af- 
rica was. printed inslead-of Asia, in line 8 fram 
the battom of the first Column, page 338 uf our 
last 
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Hisccllancous Avvertiscnients, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arta) 
M* HAYDON’S PICTURE of “Christ's En- 
try into Jerusalem,” is now open for Exhibition, ) 
at Bullock’s Great Room, upstairs to the right, from 
ton till six.--Admission la, Catalogye 64., . yy? } 
« Fear not Daughter, of Zion ; behold thy King cometh, 
sitting.on an ase’s colt.” 
British Gallery, Pall Matt. ; 
T% GALLERY, with an Exhibition of 
PORTRAITS of distinguished Persons in the! 
History and Literature of the United Kingdom, is,6pen; 
daily, from 10 in the Morning nati) 5 in the Evening. 
(By order) JOHN YOUNG, Keepe-. 
Admission. 1s,---Catalogue 1s,---Descriptive ditto 2s. 
R. GLOVER’S Exhibition of Oil and Wa- 
ter Colour Paintings is now open, at the Great 
Rooms, No, 16, Old Bond-street, from nine till dusk. 
Admittance 1s.---Catalogues 64. 


((ENOTAPH to the MEMORY of her Royal 
Highness the late PRINCESS CHARLOTTE.--- 
As so great an interest has becn excited upon this sub- 
ject, and as the final erection of it in some public spot 
must be yet a work of time, Mr. WY ATT thinks that 
the EXHIBITION of the MONU MENTAL GROUP will 
be gratifying to the Public; he therefore begs to inform 
them, that it is NOW OPEN to their view, at 19, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square.---Admittance, One 
Shilling. 




















On Six Sheets, price Gl. 6s, or 77. 10s. mounted, either en 
Rollers or in a Case, 
A GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND, Co- 
loured, accompanied by a Memoir; to which is 
added, an Alphabetical Index to the Hills, and a List of 
the Hills arranged according to Counties. By G, B, 
GREENOUGH, Esq. F. R. S. F. L. S. President of the 
Geological Society. Published by Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, Paternoster Row ; and C. Smith, 172, 
Strand, London, The Memoir may be had separate, in 
Quarto, 5s, sewed. 
Sunday Newspaper. 
"THE BRITISH LUMINARY, and Weekly 
Intelligencer. Consisting of 24 Columns of closely 
Printed Matter, Price Seven Pence, or 8s. 6d. per Quar- 
ter, by Post. 
“ This is not the Cause of Fuction, or of Party, or of any 
Individual, but of the Commen Interest of every Man in 
Britain,”..-Jynius. ; 
This Weekly Paper is conducted on the principles. its 
Motto expresses, and presents an impartial Report of the 
Domestic Occurrences of the Week, the most important 
Foreign News; Proceedings in Parliament, and the 
Courts of Justice in the Metropolis and at the County 
Assizes; State Papers; Public Documents; Commer- 
cial, Agricultural, Civil, Military, Naval, and Philosophi- 
cal Intelligence; Notices-of Works of Science, Litera- 
ture, and the Fine Arts; Transactions of the Universi- 
ties, of Religious, Bible, Missionary, and all Public So- 
cieties; Memoirs of Eminent Persons; choice Poctry; 
Theatrical Criticisms; Accounts of Public Amusements, 
Exhibitions, Discoveries, Inventions, and Patents; Po- 
lice Reports ; Prices of Stocks; State of the Markets; 
select List of Births, Marriages, Deathe, &c. &c., &c. 
The already extensive circulation of this paper renders 
wt needless to expatiate on its utility. Suffice itto say, 
the Public will find in its contents general information, 
= that liberal inquiry.which is connected with 
¢ Policy, Manners and History of their own and 
every Foreign Nation. Heads of Families, and those 
entrusted with the education of youth, may safely con- 
fide in the British Lumi Y> 8 nothing of an offensiv 
nature. will poUute its columns. In short, the Pro- 
prietors are determined that:no exertions. or expense 
shall be spared to maintain the tespectability of. this 
publication. Subscribers, therefore, who preserve the 
Rumbert after their weekly use, willby binding them at 
par | of the year, possess a valuable Kadual Moctaten 
me Epitome of the Times. The British Lu- 
tegularly received at the distance of upwards 
~ ~ miles from London, every Sunday Morning ; and, 
je “tow all the news of Saturday, in addition to 
e t of the week, it is particularly calculated for the 
ountry, Scotland, Ireland, and all our Colonial Posses- 
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Hurst, Reés, Orme, and Brown, London. 

1"HEBISTORY of the REBELLION in 1745, 

and 1746, containing the Causes of the Preten- 
der'’s Defeat at Culloden, and a Variely of interesting 
Anecdotes hitherto wiknown. “By Chevalfer Johnstone, 
Aide-de-Camp to Prince Edward Cliarlés Stewait, ‘and 
Lord George Murray. With an Account of his sabse-. 
quent Adventurés. in Scotland, “England, Holland, 
France, Russia, and America. The Manuscript of Che- 
valier Johnstone was originally deposited in the Scots 
College at Paris. 

2. Letters written during a Tour through Normandy, 
Brittany, and other Parts of France, in 1818; including 
Local and Historical Descriptions, with Remarks on the 
Manners and Character of the People. By Mrs. Charles 
Stothard. With numerous Engtavings, after Drawings 
by Charles Stothard, F.S. A. 

3. Rhymes on the Road. By a Travelling Member 
of the Poco-Curante Society, extracted from his Journal, 
By Thomas Brown, the Younger, author of the “ Fudge 
Family,” “ Twopenny Post Bag,” &c. 

4. The Reign of “George the Third. To which is pre- 
fixed, a View of the progressive Improvement of England 
in Prosperity and Strength. By Robert Bisset, LL. D. 
Author of the Life of Burke, &c. &c. Continued to the 
Decease of the King. In six vols. 8vo. A new edition, 

5. Tales of the Heart. By Mrs. Opie. 4 vols. 12moi 

6. Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, 
Vol. 2, in 4to. illustrated with engravings. 

7. Historical Sketches of the South of India. In an 
attempt to trace the History of Mysoor. From the 
Origin of the Hindoo Government of that State, to the 
Extinction of the Mahommedan Dynasty in 1799; found- 
ed chiefly on Indian Authorities, collected’ by the Au- 
thor while officiating for several years as Political Resi- 
dent at the Court of Mysoor. “By Colonel’ Mark Witks, 
In 3 vols 4to. Second Edition. 

8. Letters from Mrs. Delany, Widow of Doctor Pa- 
trick Delany, to Mrs. Frances Hamilton, ftom the Year 
1779, to the Year 1788, comprising many unpubfished 
and i ing Anecd of their late Majesties and 
the Royal Family. Now first printed from the Original 
Manuscripts. 

9. Sir Francis Darrell; or, the Vortex. A Novel. 
By R.C. Dallas, Esq. author of Percival, Aubrey, Mar- 
land, &c. &c... In four volumes, 

10. Bibliographia Sacra;.or, an Introduction to the 
Literary and Ecclesiastical History of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and the Translations of them into different Lan- 
guages. By the Rev. James Townley, author of Biblical 
Anecdotes. In 3 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 

H. The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, Esq. 
In 4 vols. foolscap 80. } 

12. Principles of Education, Intellectual, Moral, and 
Physical. By the Rev. Lant Carpenter, LL.D. In | vol,8ro, 

13. Literary Hours. By Nathan Drake, M.D. 4th 
edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

14. Essays, and Sketches of Life and Character. By 
a Gentleman who had left his Lodgings. Post 8vo. 

15. The Life of Wesley, and the Rise and Progress of 
Methodism. By Robert Southey, Esq. Second Edit. 
in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

16. The Village of Mariendorpt. A Romance. By 
Miss Anna Maria Porter. 3 vols. 12mo. 

17. A Narrative of the Persecutions of the Protestants 
of the South of France, during the years 1814, 1815, and 
1816. By Mark Wilks. In 1 vol. vo. illustrated with 
a Chart ofthe Department of theGard. , 

18. The Natural History of “Ants, by M. P. Huber, 
translated from the Frencli, by J. R: Johnson, M. D. 
F. R.S. Ff. L. S. &c. &c. 12mo. 

19. A’ Grammar of Botany; with Plates. By Sir James 
E. Smith, kc. &c. In 8yo. 

20. An Account of Timbuttoo and Housa, Territories 
in the Interior of Affica. By El Hage Abd Salam Sha- 
beenie, a Native of Marocco, who personally visited and 
resided as a Merchant in those intéresting Countries, 
with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. ‘To which are 











added, Letters descriptive of various Journeys through 
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West.and South ‘Barbary, ‘anid actdés the Mouiitains of 
Atlas. By James Grey Jackson, Esq. 8vo. 
_21, Tales of the Pristy.'By Mrs. ‘Hofland. 4 vols. 12mo- 

‘22. Histotical Account of Diseoveriés and Travels in 
Asia, By High Murray, F. R/S: Ev author of ‘Histéri- 
eal. Account of Disoverits in Affica. ‘In 3 vols.'8vo. 

23. A Genéral History of the County of York. By T. 
Dunham Whitaker, LL.D. F3.A. F.R.S. &e. Part III. 

24. Bibliotheca Britannica; or, a General Index to the 
Literature of Great Britain ‘and Ireland, Anciént and 
Modern, with such foreign Works as tiave been translat- 
ed into English, or printed in the British Domiinions ; 
including also a copious Selection froin the ‘Writings of 
the most celebratéd Auttiors of all Ages and Nations. 
By Robert Watt, M.D. In 4to. «Patt IV. 

25.'A Picturesque Voyage réind Great Britain ; con- 
taining a Series of Views’ illustrative of the Character 
and prominent Features of the Céast. By Witliaan’ De- 
niell, A. R. A. 

Volume 1V. comprehending ‘the Islés.of Skye, Harris, 
and Lewis; the North-wést and Northern Coast of 
Scotland ; the Orkneys; and the East Coast from Dan- 
cansby Head to Dundee. 

26. Tales of Imagination. By the author of “ Bache- 
lor and Married Man.” 3 vols. I2mo. 

27. Annals of Oriental Literature. To be published 
Quarterly. Part T. 

The object of this Work is to afford the Student in 
Oriental Languages a ready opportunity, of giving and 
receivihy stich information as he must find it Convenient 
to obtain, and may be Willing to communicate. 

23. An Engraved Series of Picturesque Views in Paris 
and its Ehvirons. Consisting’of Views dn the Svine, 
Public "Builditigs, Charactefistie Scenéty,' &c.’ &c: from 
Original ‘Drawings by Mr. Fréedérick Nash. “The Lite- 
rary Department by Mr. John Scott, Authorof “A Vi- 
sit to Paris,” and “ Paris Revisited.” " Purt TH. 

29. The Personal Narrative of M. De Hutiboldt’s 
Travels ‘to the Equinoctial "Régins “of “the New Conti- 
nent; during the Years 1799-1804, Translated by Helen 
Maria Williams, under the immediate inspection of the 
Author, Vol. V. = 

30. Select Works of the British Poets, with Biographi- 
cal and Critical Prefaces. By Dr. Aikin. In one large 
Volume of 812 pages Medium Svo. price 18s, extra Wiis. 

The object of this Work, which is entirely new, is to 
comprise, within a single volume, a Chronolugical Se- 
ries of our Classical Poets, from Ben Johnson to Beat- 
tie, without mutilation or abridgment, with Biographi- 
cal and Critical Notices of their authors. 


Engraved Works, by ‘W. B. Cooke, handsomely 





“VIEWS of HASTINGS and its Vitinity, oon- 


* sisting of the midst select Latidéseape and 'Marine 
Scenery, displaying the grand Character” of ‘this part of 
the Cvast, ftom Driwitigs by’ J. ‘M."W. TURNER, 
R: A. with Historical and Stientific'Destriptions. ‘Part 
I. is tow piblistied. “Stiper Riyal folio, ' price “31. ; 
Proofs,’ 41. 10s. : Tndia Paper Proofs, 51. 10s, “By #new 
afréingement, this légint work Will be completed in two 


Parts. ‘ The’ second will contéin fine pldtes, intfoding 


a Frontispiece of Hastings, from the “Sea;’Which is en- 

graving on a large Scale, ‘from w aid Drawing. 
DELINEATIONS of POMPEIF: Part If; Folic: Engr: 

ved by W. B, Céoké} from Drawifigd UY MajoF Cockburr, 


' printéd uniform with Stuart's Ath@ns; price 41. 4s:; Proofs, 


61. 6s,; Proof‘on Tadis Paper, 88a "TOE céitifileted 
in four Parts. ‘The two Parts'alfeady”pibiistied ton- 
tain Fifty Plates, of Views in Pompeii, in their actual 
existing State. A few valuable Drawings in colours of 
painted sides of rooms, and Mosaic Pavements, were 
lent to the work by the late Samuel Lysons, Esq. which 
are accurately coloured at a great se. Part IIT; 
will contain a highly finished engraving of Mount Vesv- 
vins, in a state of Eruption, from a powerful Drawing by 


_J, M. W. Turner, R. A, forming Frontispiece to Vol. I. 


VIEWS on the THAMES. Five Parts are now publist.- 
ed, containing upwards of Sixty Plates, from Drawings 
by De Wint, Owen, Havell, Clennell, and Reinagle. 
The work will be completed in Six Parts, Quarto, Iv. Is.. 
Propfs, large paper, 11.10s.; India Paper Proofs, 21. 2s. 
each Part. e 

SOUTHERN COAST of ENGLAND, No. 10, isat Press. _ 
Published. by W. B, Cooke, 13, Judd Place East, New 
Road; Rodwell and Martin, New Bond Street; and J. 
and A. Arch, Cornhill. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





Professor Porson. — . 

, NEW . MONTHLY. ‘MAGAZINE. for 

June 1, is embellished with a fine Portrait of the 
late PROFESSOR PORSON, A. M. and contains among 
other interesting articles: 1. Memoirs of Professor Por- 
son, 2. On the Female Literature of the present age; 
No. 2. The Author of Glenarvon. The Miss Porters ; 
Mrs. Inchbald; Mad. d’Arblay; Miss Burney; Lady 


NEW EDITIONS of STANDARD SCHOOL 
BOOKS, edited and illustrated by JOHN HUN- 
ra LL. D. Professor of Humanity in the University | 


or a DIMAN’s ° LATIN RUDIMENTS, carefully 
revised; with an Appendix, containing an original View 
of the Moods and Tenses of the Latin Verb, and of the 
Subjunctive and Optative Moods of the Greek Verb; by 
Dr. Hunter, 12mo. price 1s, 6d. bound. 

2 RUDDIMAN's LATIN GRAMMAR, 12mo. 4s. 


Morgan; Miss Austen; Mrs. Jackson; Mrs. Taylor ; |-bound. 


Miss Holford Aiken, &. &c. 3. The Diary of John 


Dauhter 7, 7. Original Poems by Dr. Walcot, Lord John 
pre te Holland, ke. 8, The Duke of Wellington 
and Bonaparte. 9. Recollections of Lisbon. I. The 
Fall of Jerusalem, a Dramatic Poem, by H. H. Millman. 
4), Remarks on Kean’s Lear. 12. Memoir of Benjamin 
West, by W. Carey, concluded. 13. The Soldicr’s Bride. 
14, Dramatic Notices, 15. Remarks on the Royal Aca- 
demy. 16. Varieties, Literary and Scientific. 17. New 
publications, with critical Remarks. 18. New lnvén- 
tions and Di rt 19. Rep Literary, Agricul- 
tural, and Commercial. Sh. Hsnctical Dipers of polit. 
cal events, 21, Interesting Occurrences, Promotions, 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths; with Biographical Par- 
ticulars of the most celebrated London : 
Printed for Henry Colburn and Co. Conduit Street. 


In 1 vol. 4to. with Portrai 

JMEMoirs of GRANVILLE SHARP, Esq. 

composed from his own Manuscripte and other 
authentic documénts in the possession of his Family 
and of the African Institution. By PRINCE HOARE, 
With Observations on Mr. Sharp’s Biblical Criticisms, 
By the Rt. Rev. the LORD BISHOP of St. DAVID'S. 
Printed for Henry Colburn and Co. Conduit Street. 


Continental Guides. 

The following New and Portable Books, with correct 
Maps, Plans, Views, &c. are just published, for the 
use of Travellers on the Continent. 

PLANTA’S New Picture of Paris, 8s. bd. 

with Costumes, 11s. 

France and Belgium, 8s, bd, Reichard’s Itinerary of 

Italy, We, 6d, bd, Reichard’s Itinerary of Germany, 

12s. bd, Reichard’s Itinerary of Denmark, Sweden, and 

Russia, 7s. bd, Reichard’s Itinerary of Spain and Por- 

tugal, 7s.bd. Schreiber’s Guide down the Rhine, 8. 

bd. Vasi’s New Picture of Rome, 12s. bd. Vasi’s New 

Picture of Naples, 10s. 6d. bd. Post Roads in Europe, 

8s. bd. Boyce’s Belgian Traveller, 8s, bd. Ebel’s 

Guide through Switzerland, 8. bd. Ebel’s Atlas of 

Switzerland, with Keller’s Map, 8s. hf. bd. Genlis’ Ma- 

nuel du Voyageur, three Languages, English, French, 

and Italian, 6s. Gd. hf. bd. Ditto, in six Languages, 

English, French, Italian, German, Spanish, and Portu- 

guese, 9s, Gd, hf. bd. Blagdon’s French Interpreter, 

6s. 6d. hf. bd. Whitaker's Modern French Grammar, 
6s. 6d. hf. bd. Romberg’s New Picture of Biussels and 
its Environs, 8s. bd. Art of Correspondence, 5s. hf. bd. 

Catalogue of the Pictures in the Louvre, 4s. bds. 5s. bd. 

A large Map of France, Belgium, Switzcrland, kc. 6¢. 

folded, 9s. canvas and case. Hamonitre’s New Pocket 

Dictionary, in French and English, and English and 

French, revised by C. P. Whitaker, 8. bd. Tourist’s 

Journal, 2s, 6d, Printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand. 


In one thick volume, 18mo. price 3s. bound, 
ORNELIUS NEPOS, with Marginal Notes, 
intended to unravel Intticacies of Construction, 
explain Peculiayities of Phrase, and illustrate Obscuri- 
ties of Mlusion ; a Chronology in English, comprehend- 
ing the principal Events related in the Lives; a Roman 
Calendar, with an Explanation of the Method of Reck- 
oning Dates by Calends, Nones, and Ides; a Vocabu- 
lary, containing all the Words that occur in the Work, 
with their various Significations, and an accurate Refe- 
rence to the Passages in which any peculiarity of Trans- 
lation is required; and an Index of proper Names, cal- 
culated to throw much light on the Text, by the Histo- 
and My Information 














torical, Geographical, thological 
whichit contains. By the Rev. ALEXANDER STEW- 
ART. Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and 
sold by G. and W. B, Whittaker, London. 





8 BALLUST, 18mo. Is. 6d. bound. 

4 VIRGIT, 18mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

5. HORACE, with Notes Critical and Explanatory, 
8s. 6d. bound. 

6. The First Five Books of LIVY'’s HISTORY of the 
SECOND PUNIC WAR, with Notes Critical and Ex- 
planatory, !2mo., in the press. 

The long experience, and justly-merited celebrity, of 
the Editor, asan acute philologist, a profound classical 
scholar, and a prof 1, for upwards of forty 
years, toa degree almost unprecedented in this country, 
enable the Publishers to recommend these Works with 
the utmost confidence. 

Of the first edition of Dr, Hunter's Virgil, the Edin- 
burgh Review speaks in these te 

“The Preface, which may be considered as a speci- 
men of Dr. Hunter's talents for annotation, contains a 
considerable number of very interesting discussions. The 
punctuation of this edition appears to be peculiarly ju- 
dicious. We may safely recommend this as one of the 
most correct editions of Virgil that has yet been offered 
to the public. Wedo not know, indeed, that it con- 
tains a single typographical error; and, in the reading 
and punctvation of the text, it is sufhcient to say, that 
Professor Heyne has publicly declared it to be superior 
td any that he had previously examined.” 

Of the other Classics, it is only necessary to say, that 
they are edited with equal skill and care; the Notes on 
Horace are peculiarly valuable. The Rudiments and 
Grammar are freed from the Vitiation of unskilful Edt- 
tors, and may be considered as the most pure and valua- 
ble editions of these long-established and highly popular 
Works; andthe Appendix to the former is a specimen 
of the Philosophy of Language, equally useful, original, 








Reichard’s Itinerary of | ang 


Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, and sold by 
@, and W. B, Whittaker, London. 
By Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, and sold by G. and W. 
B. Whittaker, London. 
1. A CATECHISM of CHEMISTRY ; adapt- 
ed to those commencing the study of that 
Science, l8mo. price 2s. Gd. boards. 

tit This Catechism will be found to contain, ina 
clear and concentrated form, the elementary Principles 
and Practice of Chemistry, illustrated by facts and.ex- 
periments at once striking and apposite, many of which 
are of recent introduction into the Science. Whether 
the reader wishes to acquire a general view of the princi- 
ples of Chemistry, or to have the means of recalling 
readily what he may have already studied, the publish- 
ers trust that he will find this Catechism peculiarly 
useful. 

It is closely printed with a small and distinct type, 
consequently contains a great deal of matter in little 
compass. The apparatus and experiments described, 
are illustrated by wood cuts, designed and executed for 
the Work. 

2, CATECHISM of the HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 
from the earliest period to the present time. To which 
is prefixed, a doncise outline of its Geography. 1Smo. 
price Ud. 

*,* These works are offered to the Public as Speci- 
mens of a Series of Catechisms on the various branches 
of Science, Literature, and Art, which the Proprietors 
intend to publish on a similar plan. They have'nearly 
ready for publication, Catechisms of the History of Eng- 
land, of the History of Ireland, of Drawing and Per- 
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ve, &c. &c. 

3. PSALM and HYMN. TUNES, selected from the 
most dto.the various metres 
now int use, and arranged for four voices, with an organ 
or piano-forte accompaniment; to which is prefixed, a 
clear and easy method of initiating the Scholar in the 
Rudiments of Music, By Robert Gale, Teacher of Mu- 
sic. Price 3s, 

















THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


$e ean 
In 8vo. 9s. 6a. 

History of theseveral ITALIAN SCHOOLS 

of PAINTING, with Observations on the present 

state of the Art. Ky J.T. JAMES, M. A, Author of 

Travels in Germany. Printed for Joh Murray, Albe- 
marie Street. 

In to. BI. Be., Bro. BI. Bas and fc. 8vo. 11. 10s. 


"TWENTY-ONE PLATES *to illustrate LORD 
BYRON’s WORKS. Engraved by Charles Heath, 








from Drasings by R. Westall, R.A. Witha Portrait, 
» from the original Picture, by T, 
Phillips, R.A. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Strect, 





Bvo. 10s. 6d. 
FABLES from LA FONTAINE, in English 
Verse; “ Full of wise Saws and modern Instances.” 
With Miscellaneous Notes; and a poetical Introduction, 
addressed to the Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Sidmouth. 
“1 am a nameless Man, but I ama friend to my 
Country, and to my Country’s friends.”.-- Ivanhoe, 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Second edition, in 3 vuls. 8vo. 1. lls. 6d. 
ANAST: 'ASIUS: or MEMOIRS of a GREEK, 
written at the close of the Eighteenth Century. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarie Street. 


With Maps yr Views of the Interior, or newly disco- 
vered country, 4to. 2/. 10s. 

JOURNALS of ‘FWO EXPEDITIONS he- 

yond the BLUE MOUNTAINS, and into the in- 
terior of NEW SOUTH WALES, undertaken by order 
of the British Government in the Years 1817-18. By 
JOHN OXLEY, Esq. Surveyor-General of the Territory, 
and Lieutenant of the R. N. Printed for John Murray, 
Albemarle Street. 











Ova. 7s. fd. 
’ ‘Tragedia, Di UGO FOS. 


Re coua” 
Printed for John Murray, Albemazle 





With Maps, 2 vols. 4to. 41. 14s. 6a. 

A GEOGRAPHIGAL, STATISTICAL, and 

HISTORICAL DESCRIPTION of HINDOSTAN, 
and the adjacent country, composed from the most au- 
thentic printed documents, and from the manuscript 
records deposited at the Board of Controul ; consisting of 
the official reports, and public correspondence of nearly 
all the most eminent Civil Servants at the three Presi- 
dencies, and also of many of the most Mi- 
litary and Medical Officers By WALTER HAMIL- 
TON, Esq. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In the press, with Plates, Plans, Views, &e. of the 
newly discovered Places, &c. 4to. 
NARRATIVE of the OPERATIONS and RE- 
CENT DISCOVERIES within the PY RAMIDS, 
TEMPLES, TOMBS, and EXCAVATIONS, In EGYPT 
and NUBIA: and of a Journey to the Coast of the Red 
Sea, in search of the ancient Berenice, and another to 
the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. By 6G. BELZONI. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In 2 vols. post octavo, price 11. Is. bds. 
"THE POETICAL DECAMERON; or Ten 
Conversations on English Poets and Poetry, parti- 
cularly of the Reigns of Elizabeth and James. By J. 
PAYNE COLLIER, of the Middle Temple. That bril- 
liant era of English Poetry, during which Shakespeare, 
Spencer, Ben Johnson, and their cotemporaries flou- 
rished, is treated, im the present work, in a more popu- 
lar and easy manner than in most of the publications 
which have yet appeared on this subject. “Thescattered 
notices which have been brought to light in The Censu- 
ra Literaria, The British Bibliographer, Restituta, and 
other works of the same kind, are here concentrated in 
one point of view ; together with much new information, 
and many valuable notices not hitherto generally 
known. The work resembles in its plan the elegant di- 
alogues of Bishop Hurd on similar subjects. Print- 
ed for Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh ; Hurst, 
Robinson and Co. Cheapside, London. 
pete CO Lee toe ee et ee eS 
A LEAST I ALIAS SEAT ERE TN SION TO 
London: Printed for the Proprietors, by W, POPLE, 
67, Chancery Lane: ewery Saturday, by 
W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 362, 
(Exeter Change) Strand, where Communications, (poss 
paid) are requested to be addressed to the Bditor. 






















